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CHRISTMAS 


WILLIAM IRVIN LAWRANCE 


recently at open war, have not yet agreed, and the battles have been transferred to 
centres of industry and commerce. ° Strife and unrest are everywhere. 

Is this the end, or is it a beginning? May not the unrest of our time be but the necessary 
uprooting of the old, that the new may appear? Is not strife, whatever its momentary 
aspect, essentially the struggle of order to emerge from chaos, justice from injustice? The 
world spirit is indeed a good swimmer. A thousand times men of peace and good-will have 
despaired, and a thousand times peace and good-will have triumphed, even as they seemed 
about to fail. God’s in his heaven, and the world is facing the right way. 

We will not, then, say to unrest, Be still, but, Strive on! Ask, seek, knock, until the 
right way is found, the right door opened. So shall we say to strife, Give men no rest until 
the forgotten shall be remembered, justice proclaimed, the crooked places made straight. 

But how? Let the Christmas spirit answer. Man, controlled by his immediate clamor- 
ous interests, goes blindly, stumbling and falling in disastrous night. But man, guided by 
the light of Love, knowing himself to be a child of God and so a real brother in a real family, 


CC reenty a COMES AGAIN! It was never more welcome! The nations, so 


climbs to new visions, accomplishes the divine will. Emmanuel! God is with us! God 
is wisdom, God is love. He is also purpose, clear and inflexible; power, all-pervading and 


irresistible. 

We have so much kept our ears to the ground, now let us listen to the angels. It is more 
than a spectacle, more than a song which they offer us. 

Go, even now! they cry. Go with faith! The framework of sat adetaede sound, 
and the heart of man beats true. All things are possible if we live and work with that divine 
urge which moves to its appointed end. One touch of Christian optimism, one glimpse of 
the eternity of right, will transform our night to daybreak, first within our own souls and 
then in the world about us. 

It is not to forget the world’s problems that we turn aside to celebrate the Christmas 
festival. It is to see again how near is heaven to earth, how all things are possible when we 
seek right ends by straight paths. God works not so much for us as through us, and this 
union of the divine power with the human will is the hope of the world. 
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The New Christmas 


EEP CHRISTMAS? Why should the ques- 
tion be? Of course we shall keep Christ- 
mas, and with such logical sentiment as 
we have had no claim to in all the years 

that have gone before. Mean it? Of course; it is 
true. Is it possible, with the intercepted Treaty, 
the contest in Washington at a grim deadlock, the 
world in a chaos of sorrow and fear, there can be 
a sursum corda anywhere in the world? Yes, every- 
where there is solid reason for Christmas. We have 
not only the harbinger of the written peace, but 
achievements for peace already wrought by the 
labor and sacrifice of the world which marvel the 
understanding heart with inexpressible joy. What 
is one thing? Christianity decided it would not 
be a failure, when it declared the absolute incom- 
patibility of Christianity and war. Five years ago 
it had another mind on the matter. Throughout 
the world where the religious spirit speaks, there 
is an imperious declaration for peace as the social 
norm which makes an earlier Christmas seem a 
fanciful, yea, pitiful, incongruity in a divided race. 
It is a real, deep-brooding thing that walks the 
earth to-day. Let there be no doubt that this holy 
spirit will not long be dishonored, but will find a 
Suitable form to seal the nations in a new pact 
for everlasting unity. The gain is so great we 
do not grasp the meaning. It is we who make an 
era in the progress of mankind. We have gath- 
ered up the work that we have done under God 
in unconscious preparation for the Prince, and 
we stand in wonder and awe at the revelation. 
Think, for example, that this year there are forty 
millions of the little peoples of Europe once under 
domination who are their own masters. Their 
Christmas! The rising tide of the self-conscious- 
ness of the peoples is indeed sweeping onward, 
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sometimes tumultuously, over the earth. There is | 
faith that we shall hear by another season the ery — 


in Armenia and end that wanton thing which is 
enough to freeze the heart. For all things ill and 
unjust come under the miracle rule of peace, whose 
gentleness is indomitable power because the inmost 
quality is righteousness. 


On These Things 


T IS TRUE, the dangers are great. The moral 
strain is so much increased as to threaten the 
foundations of life. Every man must be stronger, 
wiser, broader, deeper. The old man must pass away. 
If he thinks on these gains, namely, the rise of the 
peoples, the organization of the nations together 
on a basis of mutual trust, the growth of under- 
standing of human beings dwelling far off whose 
lives and hopes are in all real things exactly like 
our own, the simplification of religion to the es- 
sence of the religion of Jesus Christ, and the recog- 
nition that a man’s work is the thing he tries his 
soul on, which must therefore be made a holy thing 
for his sake as well as for the work’s sake,—if a 
man thinks on these things, he celebrates Christmas 
with wisdom and power. 


The Complete Critic 


Ts IT NOT TRUE that a man reveals himself 

most sharply when he estimates the character 
of another? The critic is really more under review 
than the person whom he would bring into the light. 


He is a rare biographer who does not make the. 


brightest pages the unconscious revelation of what 
he himself is or desires to be. When this fact is 
deeply appreciated, in our valuation of our inti- 
mates no less than in our appraisal of, let us say, 
Jesus Christ, there will be greater caution and 
painstaking to do the thing adequately and truly. 
But indeed with all the discrimination and respect 
for the objective facts, the truth will remain that 


we ourselves are mirrored in the reflection we make ~ 


on another’s life. It is related by J. B. Kerfoot, 
a reviewer of books, that George Bernard Shaw 
in those recent plays which are a study of Chris- 
tianity has shown his inner self most clearly. Him- 
self and not Christianity is what comes out. One 
reason for this is that the more nearly absolute and 
perfect the subject considered and thus the more 
contrasted the imperfection of him who attempts 
the estimate, the surer the outstanding marks of 
his peculiarities and partisan mind. ‘An estimate, 
an analysis of the character of Christ, seriously 


undertaken by a brilliant and unintimidated mind, — 

capable of looking objectively upon its own gener- __ 
ation, is always interesting, for it invariably proves 
a touchstone of revelation. All of the writer that — 
really matters has to be put into it, and here, more 
succinctly and concentratedly revealed than in any — 
book ever written by him, is the essential Shaw, the — 
fineness, the factitiousness, and the final futility — 
of him.” Now is the proper season to forswear as 
far as in us lies the habit to-make the Christ the _ 


ry 
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incomplete person of our poor stature, and to vow 


as the Apostle said to the Colossians. 


Help for Mexico 


: HEN WE BEGIN to think and feel toward 
Mexico in terms of service we shall have 
begun the work of saving that great country. The 
new mind is not yet in us. Mexico has always been 
a source of trouble because we have treated her 
people contemptuously, and in her weakness we 
have threatened her continually at the least show of 
disorder. It is always the hostile feeling that stirs 
our hearts. Some Americans of a noble spirit grow 
indignant, however, when they think of the part 
of the United States in the war seventy years ago, 
which they consider a war of conquest and aggran- 
dizement. Many others are almost scornful in re- 
counting that our religious and ethical pretensions 
take us all over the globe, especially to places re- 
mote from our own land, while we allow decade 
after decade to pass with the least missionary and 
educational concern for the pitiful people south of 
the Rio Grande. They are the victims of internal 
exploitation of the most heinous kind, on the one 
hand, and the objects of continual threatening from 
dubious Americans, on the other hand. The very 
nearness of this distressing condition of tens of 
millions of people ought to move us. Until now it 
may be they have been too near. With the forming 
of the Childhood Conservation League there is 
promise of better things. Miss Agnes C. Laut, the 
noted writer, who is secretary, has returned with 
stories of the needs that wring the heart. The 
deaths from starvation, the sufferings of women, 
the homelessness of tens of thousands of children, 
and the benighted condition of the vast majority of 
the people suggest a field of helpfulness upon which 
the League intends to spend each year several mil- 
lions of dollars in education and medical care for 
children. This way lies the real rehabilitation of 
- Mexico. What people ever advanced by the way 
of the invader’s sword? Men prominent in the 
financial world, as well as churchmen and welfare 
workers, are interested. The surest way to per- 
manent economic wealth is permanent spiritual 
nurture. Moreover, it is sound policy to plan for 
the industrial and commercial progress of the Mex- 
icans. Their fruitful occupation is the heart of the 
whole business. 


Misconceptions About Russia 


AN AUTHENTIC CORRESPONDENT, W. T. 
44 Goode of the Manchester Guardian, writes 
of the popular misconceptions of conditions in 


is composed of Jews, the answer is that of the 
eighteen Commissaries of the People only one, 
Trotzky, isa Jew. Jews are much in the movement, 
as they were in all the uprisings of the country 
against the Ozar for decades, but everywhere the 
_ Russians immeasurably outnumbered them. Bol- 
Te baeth Jew are by no means convertible terms, 


a fresh devotion to make ourselves complete in him, : 
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Because they are so considered the Jews have suf- 
fered unspeakably. The Church in Russia shows 
no physical signs of being persecuted, in the many 
towns, cities, and villages through which Mr. Goode 
passed, The nationalization of women is a canard, 
according to Russian people themselves, and the 
appearance of families of many children, together 
with the healthy condition of women, is: proof that 
family life is not destroyed. Mr. Goode relates 
that he visited with three companions a workmen’s 
committee of seven, who were the legitimate fathers 
of fifty children, while the woman who served tea 
cherished nine! These things bring great comfort. 
They are free from the zeal of the propagandist, and 
they are without the fears of those whose ignorance 
of facts is their worst enemy. It is an act of good 
faith to believe that Russia is slowly finding her- 
self. : 
Dangerous Negro Leadership 


OME PERSONS find it hard to decide who are 

the worst enemies of the colored people, the 
lawless whites who lynch them or the inciting 
blacks who preach to them a terrible doctrine of 
reprisal. One of the most gifted—and we think 
most dangerous—of colored leaders in America 
said this last week: “I know we cannot settle this 
by taking out shotguns and shooting up people, 
but I also know that if we are shot at, matters will 
be helped by shooting back. Fifteen million people 
in this country cannot be weak, they cannot be 
ignored. We must agitate, we must protest until 
we whip and sting the conscience of this country to 
a realization that the Negro knows what he wants 
and that he intends to get it. No change can bring 
itself about of its own accord. The, Negro must 
discover the elements of force within himself, for 
he will get only so much as he will take, only so 
much as he will go out and lay his hands on, to 
seize and to hold.” The temper and the language 
of that plea are sure to increase hostility against 
the colored people where they cannot afford to ag- 
eravate racial antipathy. Indeed, it will not be 
approved anywhere. It is tragically bad tactics for 
a minority in the population to invite, as it will 
seem to many persons, an issue in violence. The 
right kind of leadership keeps cool. It is aware 
of the gravity of the situation. It realizes its 
charge to protect fifteen millions of the race. Every 
one of these human beings will be singled out, 
wherever he is, either for praise or for blame. Our 
friends must be vigilant in the choice of their 
leaders. Their best friends are those who work 
much and speak little. Representatives of such 
institutions as Hampton, Tuskegee, Fisk, and Penn, 
who go about the land showing what the students 
are doing for the economic wealth of their com- 
munities, and for the citizenship of our country, 
are the best friends of the colored people and the 
best friends of the whole people. The need for 
funds and moral support is great among all colored 
schools. It would be less if the agitators could 
be constrained to speak calmly about what colored 
people are doing, as well as for justice and a right 
to live and labor in respect and peace. 
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pointing out the danger of a strong reaction of 
public sentiment against the cause of organized 

labor, in the event of the continuance of the public 
calamity caused by the strike in the bituminous coal 
regions, the United Mine Workers of America last 
Wednesday voted to return to work immediately on the 
basis of the compromise offered by the President—an 
increase of fourteen per cent. in wages, all other ques- 
tions in dispute to be submitted for adjudication to a 
commission to be appointed by the Executive. The 
acceptance or rejection of these terms furnished an 
issue for a trial of strength as between the more radi- 
cal and the more conservative elements in the unions. 
Although the conservative forces won by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, there were signs at the end of last week 
that in some restricted localities there was a disposi- 
tion on the part of the radicals to reject the decision 
of the union as a whole and to maintain the embargo 
on the production of the essential fuel of the country. 
Shipload of Soviet Leaders 
to Steam Away Soon 

After Alexander Berkman had failed in his efforts 
to appeal from the decision of deportation issued re- 
cently against him on his conviction of criminal agita- 
tion, and Emma Goldman had withdrawn her appeal 
from a similar order, it was announced by the Depart- 
ment of Justice at Washington last week that an im- 
portant precedent in the treatment of extreme radicals 
of foreign origin would be taken within the coming 
fortnight. That precedent found expression in plans 
for the sailing of a transport out of New York Harbor 
with several hundred Russian Soviet agitators, held 
for deportation on charges of seditious agitation, for a 
Russian port. Pending these preparations for a whole- 
sale expulsion of aliens regarded as dangerous, Attor- 
ney-General Palmer was continuing his efforts to con- 
vince Congress of the necessity for the passage of legis- 
lation defining the offence of seditious activities and 
enabling the Department of Justice to obtain the re- 
scindment of the citizenship of foreign-born agitators 
and their deportation to the countries of their origin. 
Germany Yields and Averts 
Peril of New Invasion 

It appeared at the beginning of the week that Ger- 
many, threatened by an immediate invasion of her 
territory beyond the zone of present occupation by 
Allied and Associated troops, had decided to sign the 
protocol putting the treaty of peace into effect. There 
was some evidence in despatches from Paris, in the 
absence of any official statement on the subject, that 
this change of front on the part of the German Govy- 
ernment was partly the result of minor concessions, 
including the consent of the Supreme Council to sub- 
mit to the Hague Court the issue of Germany's re- 
sponsibility for the sinking of the German fleet in 
Scapa Flow. With this adjustment in prospect, there 


l RESPONSE TO A PLEA by President Wilson, 


was every indication at the beginning of the week , 


that the complications that were threatened as a re- 
sult of Germany’s refusal to sign the protocol would 
not eventuate to add to the difficulties of the problem 
of world settlement. 
Great Britain, France, and Italy 
in Important Negotiations in London 

Decisions of profound import to the world were fore- 
shadowed last week by the opening of new negotiations 
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in London. These negotiations, primarily between 
Great Britain and France, also included representa- 
tives of Italy, apparently as a party of secondary in- 
terest in the transaction. Press despatches indicated 
that the subjects for discussion included the difficult 
problem of Russia, the settlement of the future of 
Turkey, and new interchanges of views on the destinies 
of some, if not all, of the small nations born of the 
war or notably enlarged thereby. The conferences in 
London opened after the departure for home of the 
American delegates to the Peace Conference at the 
conclusion of its deliberations. The American ambas- 
sador to the court of St. James appeared to be in touch 
with the negotiations among the British, French, and 
Italian premiers. There were indications, however, 
that the American Government was in no direct sense 
a participant in the pourparlers. 
Evidences of Secret Diplomacy 
as a Working Principle 

The negotiations in London came as a reminder to 
some observers of events, of the international vacuum 
which had been created by the failure of the Senate 
of the United States to ratify the treaty of peace and 
thereby set up the League of Nations. The proceed- 
ings of the London conference, participated in by three 
Great Powers, were obviously secret. Even the sub- 
jects for discussion, except at second hand and by 
hearsay, were kept from public knowledge. There 
seemed to be some ground in reason for the contention 
by the advocates of the League of Nations, that if that 
covenant of peoples had been an existing fact instead 
of a paper project,—owing to the unyielding attitude 
of the majority in the Senate,—this new national read- 
justment would have been taken up by the council of 
the League instead of being restricted to the British, 
French, and Italian premiers, deliberating behind 
closed doors upon affairs of great, and perhaps vital, 
import to the world as a whole. 
New Complications enter into 
our Relations with Mexico 

While the State Department at the beginning of the 
week was awaiting the official reply of the Mexican 
Government to its second and emphatic demand for the 
unconditional release of Consular Agent William O. 
Jenkins at Puebla,—who appeared to have been set at 
liberty only under bail,—further developments in the 
Mexican situation placed new stress upon the difficul- 
ties of the problem presented by the policies pursued 
by President Carranza. On the day, last week, when 
the telegraph brought the news-that the Mexican Sen- 
ate had passed the bill offered in behalf of President 
Carranza, exempting from nationalization oil proper- 
ties held by foreigners prior to May, 1917, and by 
bona fide title, administrative measures applied by the 
Mexican Government seemed to nullify the effects of 
that legislation. These measures were brought to the 
attention of Congress by a collective memorandum 
presented by the twenty-two American oil concerns 
doing business in Mexico. It was pointed out by these 
concerns that the new rule requiring owners of oil- 
fields to obtain a Federal license before they could 
bore an oil-well on their own properties, was menacing 
their operations with a complete standstill in the near 
future. In a separate memorandum to the President, 
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it was pointed out by the head of the United States 
Shipping Board that the new licensing system, as at — ara 


present conducted,—obviously with a view to extract- 


ing large amounts of money from owners of oil proper- 
ties,—threatened to put an end to the main supply 
of fuel for our new oil-burning merchant. marine. — 
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they then began and that the League of Nations : 
the one practicable opportunity to give effect to this 
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National Budget of $5,250,000,000 
Causes Country-wide Misgivings 

The announcement by Chairman Good of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, last week, that the national 
schedule of expenditures for the coming fiscal year 
would amount to nearer $5,250,000,000 than the orig- 
inal estimate of less than $5,000,000,000 submitted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his annual report, has 
precipitated animated discussion throughout the coun- 
try. The gist of the views expressed in Congress and 
in the press is a concerted demand for measures of 
economy—drastic, if need be—that shall reduce the 
staggering burden of taxation implied by the prelimi- 
nary statements of the cost of the upkeep of the Fed- 
eral Government. A prelude to this universal demand 
for national economy was an attack by Senator Smoot 
of Utah on the prodigal way in which the Congres- 
sional Record is being published, both from the point 
of view of an enormous waste of news-print paper and 
of an unnecessary expenditure of public moneys. It 
was apparent that the issue of economy will assume 
a prominent place in the budget discussions. One of 
the specific aims of the advocates of a reduction of gov- 
ernmental expenditures is the adoption of the budget 
system of balancing revenue and outgo, in place of the 
present haphazard method of national financing. 

ae 


Brevities 


It is not surprising to read in the report of the 
Y. W. C. A. on the work of women in war industry 
that they gave better service than the men and more 
of it, and that they gave satisfaction everywhere. The 
questionnaire was sent to fifteen thousand employers, 
whose forces aggregated two and a half millions, of 
whom five hundred thousand were women. 


This number of THe CuristiAN Recister is issued 
from our new offices, No. 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 
The building is known as the American Unitarian 
Association Annex, and it will be occupied also by 
other denominational offices. The editorial and busi- 
ness rooms of the paper are on the first floor. [For 
the pleasantness and convenience of our workplace 
we are under bonds of sincere gratitude to the Asso- 
ciation, and to the whole fellowship which it repre- 
sents. 


The President returns to his preaching in an address 
to the people on the cure of the unrest: “Unrest is 
evident everywhere throughout the world. It is not 
of itself a disease, but a symptom of disease. In our 
own country the disease lies principally outside the 
Government. Those who think otherwise are mostly 
the new-comers and the men they have influenced. 
The cure for their disquiet is a fuller knowledge of 
American institutions. In this nation the people have 
in their ballots the instruments of peaceful change.” 


The professors of Union Theological Seminary have 
sent a resolution to the United States Senators from 
New York, in which they say: “Above all, we deprecate 
all attempts to sow division between our country and 
other nations and to commit the United States to a 
policy of national aloofness and selfish isolation. We 
believe that our people, who so generously gave their 


all during the war, desire to finish in peace the work 
offers 


desire. 2? 


* 
* 
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The Great Refusal 


H. H. BARBER 


The World awaits, expectant though dismayed, 
The pact of peoples for the grace of Peace, 
From-age-long war the whole round earth’s release, 
And common good secure through mutual aid— 

All nations’ long Desire, so long delayed. 

And shall America avert her face, 

Daring no venture for her crowning grace, 

And let her fairest vision fail and fade? 


And was it this, my Country, thou didst send 

Thy sons o’erseas to die for to defend,— 

Secure in selfish greatness nurse thy greeds, 

Nor further help Humanity’s high needs? 

O Pilgrim-planted People, canst thou break 

The World’s Hope— and the Great Refusal make? 


The Symbol Christ 


In religion the thing meant always partakes of the infinite 
and asks room to expand, and therefore the enduring 
soul of doctrine is more beautiful than the 
changing definition 


_W. C, GANNETT 


HE JESUS OF THE GOSPELS was of earth’s 
| noblest; his death no glory of martyrdom pass- 
eth. Yet, as with all martyrs for right and 
truth, his life and death dim before the two vast facts 
which they illustrate, and which they, more than any 
other influence, have led men to recognize as truths,— 
the universality of “Incarnation,” and “the Law of 
Vicarious Suffering” and its effect. The recognition 
has been slow. From first to last the idealizing fac-. 
ulty in man has played a mighty part in it. Early 
lifted from the historic by unconscious idealizations of 
reverence and love, that humble life in ancient Jewry 
has through the Christian centuries been drawing men 
unto itself conceived as a wholly exceptional entrance 
of God into humanity. To-day, spiritualized into sym- 
bol, it is still leading men on, and now to see the God 
immanent in all human personality and history. 

But spiritualized into symbol. Do we not speak for 
growing multitudes in the liberal faith, when we own 
that we find ourselves more and more using, and loving 
to use, the two focal terms of the orthodox faith—“the 
Christ” and “the Cross”; using them however not in 
their old, specific, limited sense, but as symbols of these 
larger truths? Such phrases as’“the spirit of Christ,” 
“the Christ life,” “the Christ in us,” are filling as never 
before with potent and beautiful significance. The 
historic is there, and we love it; it vivifies, shapes, and 
colors the larger thought. But for us the phrases 
generalize the spirit of Jesus; they expand the holding 
capacity of the personal name until it becomes the 
equivalent of all our highest ideals of spiritual insight 
and assurance, of consecration to God’s will, and of 
self-effacement for others. It is not that Jesus, how- 
ever noble, was all these in himself, but that his name 
symbolizes all of this for us. And it is these ideals 
pressing into realization in him, in you and me, in 
mankind everywhere from age to age, that we mainly 
intend, when we venture to speak of the great God in 
process of human “incarnation.” In a similar way, 
but a lower sense, we speak of “the Lincoln in us,” “the 
Washington in us.” Were one a son of twenty-three 
Buddhistic instead of nineteen Christian centuries, 
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Buddha’s name would doubtless serve as fully as 
Christ’s the same symbolic purpose. 

Thus, too, with the other great orthodox symbol, 
“the Cross.” Can one who knows the Bible story hear 
that word without seeing in mind the group on Cal- 
vary, and feeling that he is facing there one of the 
supreme illustrations of that which always and every- 
where is the dynamic of humanity’s uplift,—self-sacri- 
fice raised to its perfect in death freely chosen to bene- 
fit others? No need, indeed, of the martyr host to 
emphasize the mere fact of vicariousness. It is too 
evident. Mankind is so linked together that vicarious- 
ness in both joy and suffering is the universal law of 
life. The key-note of it is not “substitution,” but 
“sharing.” All are “members one of another,” and “no 
one liveth, no one dieth unto himself.” One soweth 
blessing or curse, as it may be, and a hundred, or a 
hundred thousand, who had no hand in the sowing, 
reap; but each reaper of the thousands becomes in turn 
a sower to others. And so each and every individual 
experience is garnered and saved for the good of the 
whole. What infinite illustration of vicarious suffer- 
ing—of “incarnation,” too—the Great War has pro- 
vided ! 

But under this law of vicarious experience, through 
generations unconscious of its beneficent effects and 
bewildered by its mystery, called of »them “evil,” the 
Power making for righteousness has been slowly evolv- 
ing its man-child,—in the theologic phrase, slowly 
working out man’s at-one-ment with God. Express- 
ing, interpreting, co-operating with that Power, appear 
on the earth among their fellow-men the apostles and 
prophets and martyrs and saints, all of them types of 
the Incarnation, all of them forms of Jesus, “Saviour.” 
They come with their vision of a higher ideal, and their 
words and their life and their death to illumine it, and 
the slow evolution quickens, the harmony deepens 
around them. Wherever the humblest soul elects his 
cross in order to safeguard a truth or to save a brother, 
—and through all time their name is legion who in 
various degree have been doing these things,—then and 
there with swifter advance proceeds the at-one-ment. 
This is the racial at-one-ment; the individual’s lies 
within it in personal experiences of temptation, sin, 
repentance, new endeavor, and restoration to harmony. 
“Vicarious Atonement,” said the doctrine-makers, com- 
pressing the method and the result, as they interpreted 
them, into a single phrase. And in a vastly truer way 
than they dreamed, Vicarious Atonement it is. 

The incarnation and the at-one-ment are, of neces- 
sity, correlates. Incarnation progressive increases the 
cross-choosing spirit, and the cross-choosing spirit 
makes at-one-ment more to abound. “I am come that 
they might have life, and might have it more abun- 
dantly.” By which token, again, let us look forward 
with trustful eyes for outcomes of good from this war; 
for there were many in it who knew and chose the 
path that they took. 

The religious task of the twentieth century is to un- 
fold the implications of Divine Immanence. Whatever 
else the immanence of God in man may mean it must 
mean incarnation and vicarious atonement. If liberals 
are to share worthily in the task, no longer may they 
resent or ignore these terms. Whoever slights the 
ideas under the terms is blinding himself to glorious 
laws of life. And more: in concrete, kindergarten 
forms the two ancient and focal dogmas of Christen- 
dom have all along foreshadowed these two great 
truths of the coming religion. We liberals are much 
belated in our recognition of this fact. On the other 
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hand, that its two venerable dogmas have only fore- 
shadowed them, orthodoxy itself is beginning to see 
and admit. 

But as yet the friend in orthodoxy shakes his head 
and withholds his hand from ours. “Amen to all you 
urge about the larger meanings,” he says; “but the 
greatest meaning of all is the one that you omit,— 
the mystic, living Presence of the Christ himself, who 
was and is and evermore will be!’ Our friend is es- 
sentially right: in all, through all incarnation, all 
atonement, is the mystic Presence, the Eternal, Living 
Love. When we give name to it, we call it—“God.” 
“Even so do we: our Christ is God!” he cries. Then 
why the hand withheld? Should mere names separate 
in things of the spirit? “But then,” he insists, “but 
then, you know, that miracle in ancient Palestine!” 

It is true: one in spirit, bowing before the same 
ideals of holiness, interpreting alike the growing mean- 
ings of incarnation and atonement, we differ in our 
thought of the little child who lay in the manger- 
cradle in ancient Palestine. To our thought he came 
into Mary’s arms a shining Instance of God’s imma- 
nence in man; to our friend he came as the Great Ex- 
ception, and with a function of atonement uniquely his 
own. Therefore to-day the hand withheld from ours. 

It will not always be so. The difference will not 
always seem so great as that. Whatever becomes of 
either thought or of whatever thoughts in religion, 
the Spirit yet will conquer. As Immanence is better 
understood, such differences will be submerged in it. 
Not always will the sundered churches stand so far 
apart. 

Honor the “symbol” in religion! Noble its origin, 
indispensable its function. Symbol rather than doc- 
trine is the native language of religion. Both are 
needed. Doctrine, definition, clears, but ever tends to 
limit, meaning; symbol has perils of its own, but, 
never defining, only suggesting, tends to expand and 
free and spiritualize it. And the thing meant in re- 
ligion, be it remembered, always partakes of the in- 
finite, and asks room to expand. ‘To sum all up, this is 
the natural history of man’s great beliefs: they are 
born as visions; in their youth they glow as faiths; 
they mature as truths; they age as dogmas; they die 
as errors; they decay as superstitions. But meanwhile 
their souls become poetry, and enter on a higher and 
immortal life as “symbols.” And the symbol hints truth 
greater and more beautiful than the early vision. 


A PRAYER 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AWAY FROM HOME . 
WILLIAM HARDY ALEXANDER | 


UR FATHER, whose very name suggests the thought — 

of home, we commend to the uplifting and heartening _ 
power of Thine Infinite Spirit those in our midst who are | 
separated, perhaps for the first time, from those family ties in _ 
which they have grown up to young manhood or young woman- 
hood, and who are feeling more lonely, even among the crowd, 
than they would confess to any but Thyself. In the absence — 
of dear friends may they find in Thee a friend beyond a 
compare, and in default of home may they learn that we 
always at home anywhere in the family of God. Let them: 


and may they discover how friendship is a tree that bears ble 
re even as fair as grow in the sacred garden-close of hon 
men. 
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The Christmas Choir 


“‘And suddenly there was with the angel a multitude 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


How suddenly they joined the Heavenly Host, 
Caught up in triumph from the Hosts of Earth, 
Where challenged Freedom took her desperate post 
And Honor found a glorious rebirth. 


” 


In that first Christmas, Herald Angels sang: 
To-day’s salute by soldier souls is paid: 

And bugles that along the Marne outrang 
Summon its heroes to the bright parade. 


Tradesman and farmer, banker, clerk, and peer, 
Lads from fair Haryard’s towers or Oxford’s spires, 
Poilu and Doughboy, comrades true and dear, 
Crowd out the angels in the Christmas choirs. 


“The long, long trail” is ended “over there,” 

But “Keep the home-fires burning,” still they sing ; 
And ever up the Heavenward leading stair 

The humble songs of trench and marches swing. 


O glorious comrades in our love and pride, 
Death has but gilded every fame-kissed name. 
The “Merry Christmas” once your voices cried 
We know your loyal hearts again proclaim. 


The anthem first by Herald Angels taught, 

To-day the Herald Soldiers sing again ; 

’T was for “Good-Will” and “Peace on Earth” they fought: 
“Glory to God” that ’twas not done in vain. 


The Astronomical Christmas 
JOEL H. METCALF 


Chairman Visiting Committee Harvard Observatory, Discoverer 
of Many Planets, etc. 

T* CONSIDER A CONNECTION between the 

Christmas Festival and astronomy at first might 

A suggest only the mystical star of Bethlehem, 
which the legend tells us directed the Persian Magi to 
the manger-cradle of the Infant Christ. The astro- 
nomical world has entered into many discussions and 
investigations to place that star in the firmament. 
With infinite patience and learning, mathematicians 
have calculated conjunctions of planets, and apparitions 
of periodic comets. They have suggested such things 
as the “new” stars which from time to time blaze 
forth in the galaxy as the explanation. But no de- 
cision can be arrived at, for the sufficient reason that 
it is only in discredited astrology that stars can fore- 
tell birth and death. By no possibility can any 
celestial body lead night-watchers westward toward 
Jerusalem, then southward to Bethlehem, and finally 
standing over a particular house point out the birth- 
place of the new King of the Jews. If we are faithful 
to the truths of modern science and the legend of the 
Nativity, we shall look not into the midnight sky but 
into the wonder-loving heart of man for the miraculous 
star. 

Nevertheless Christmas is primarily the celebration 
of an astronomical event, though in rebaptizing an 
old pagan festival the Church tried to cover up its 
nature origin. If history counts in our estimate of 
the significance of the day, we might as well admit 
frankly that at its centre lies a glorified form of 
nature worship,—an ancient heathen sun-myth which 


had its meaning in the panorama of the changing 


seasons. The Church did not originate or essentially 


change what it tried to purify and spiritualize. 


_ As they could not destroy the old paganism, they 
-ebaptized it. The worship of the Goddess of Mother- 


- 
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hood was turned into the worship of the Virgin Mary, 
with the same statues as symbols. Aphrodite, the pro- 
tector of sailors at Marseilles, became Notre Dame de 
la Garde, and the antique statue of Jupiter became the 
Apostle Peter whose toe devout Catholics kiss in 


Rome. 


Centuries before the birth of Christ our ancestors 
celebrated Christmas. We have not the slightest. his- 
torical evidence that he was born on December 25. 
To realize this is not necessarily. to condemn it, though 
on account of the immoral elements that still cling to 
the day our Puritan forefathers would have nothing 
to do with the celebration. At this time of the ter- 
centenary of the landing of the Pilgrims it is recalled 
they came ashore at Plymouth, Mass., December 21. 
On the 25th, says an old account, they began to erect 
the first house for common use. They went on shore 
“some to fell timber, some to saw, some to draw, and 
some to carry. No man rested on that day.” They 
considered Christmas a pagan celebration, and they 
were right. In 1642 the Lord Protector Cromwell 
proclaimed a non-observance of Christmas, and the 
town criers, dressed in severe black, called out through 
the length and breadth of England that no shops 
should be closed, but that all faithful subjects labor 
on that day, and so no longer was heard in Merrie 
England 

“The hapless cripple tuning through the streets 
Her carol new, or oft amid the gloom 


Of midnight hours prevailed the accustomed sounds 
Of wakeful waits who harmony composed.” 


Under this proscription all the holly and mistletoe 
were cut down root and branch throughout the king- 
dom, because they were the symbols of the sun-myth of 
Baldur. 

The Romans, according to the Julian Calendar, con- 
sidered December 25 the time of the winter solstice, 
which is the astronomical sign of the end of an old 
and the beginning of a new year. Then the sun is at 
its greatest distance south. With their simple astro- 
nomical instruments they were not able to determine 
within three or four days when the sun was at its 
greatest apparent southerly declination. 

Our Scandinavian ancestors in celebrating Christ- 
mas were frankly heralding the beginning of a new 
year. Some of us have not imagination enough to be 
sun-worshippers. We take the most wondrous and 
mysterious things like the light of the sun as a matter 
of course. Protection from the weather and indoor 
life have dulled our sense of the miracle of the ever 
changing seasons. But we must not forget that the 
return of the sun seemed a much more important thing 
to our blue-eyed, fair-skinned ancestors. They were 
rough and rugged. They had no houses worthy of the 
name, and the cold and privation of the winter was a 
severe tax even upon them. They had little knowledge 
of astronomy, and so as the days grew shorter and 
shorter till they had six hours of light and eighteen 
of darkness, they began to try to placate the retreating 
sun, and coax it back with great watchfires on the 
hills where Yule logs burned bloody sacrifices of 
horses to persuade the God of Day to return and fight 
for them against the mighty Ice Giants. They were 
entirely ignorant of the truth that all our seasonal 
changes are due to the simple fact that the axis of 
the earth is not perpendicular to the plane of the 
earth’s orbit, but inclined to it about 238 degrees. If 
the axis of the earth were perpendicular to the earth’s 
orbit, all the days of the year on all parts of the earth 
would be twenty-four hours in length. If the inclina- 


tion of the earth’s axis were greater than it is at pres- 
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ent, the seasons would be still more marked than we 
find them. 

But our ancestors did not know that the earth was 
an eccentrically spinning top. They thought the 
changing sunshine and darkness were due to a great 
drama of Heaven. The true astronomical explanation 
seems very tame and prosaic compared with the Baldur 
myth of why the sun must needs grow cold in winter. 
Perhaps we may yet have a poet who will properly sing 
of the music and the geometry of the spheres which give 
us seedtime and harvest, summer and winter, without 
fail. 

The story of the death of Baldur, the unwitting aid 
of the mistletoe, and the drops of Baldur’s blood on the 
holly, still sacred emblems of the pagan Christmas that 
lingers among us, shows how impossible it has been 
for the Christian religion to divorce entirely Christmas 
from all its nature-worship significance. 

The protest of our Puritan forefathers was in their 
time well taken against the celebration of the day, 
because three hundred years ago it had many more 
pagan suggestions. Associated with it was the lawless 
immoral quality which has been the bane of nature- 
worship in all ages. But that has all passed away, 
largely through the protest of Puritanism. Thus the 
opposition of our fathers against the day has made it 
a better day for us by the moral purification it has 
wrought. 

Why should we not retain in our celebration both 
the new and the old? Why should the miracle of the 
New Year and a New Humanity not fuse in our 
thought? After all, this is one world, and the spirit- 
ual man is a part of it. So I say, blessed be also the 
astronomical Christmas which lies back of and under 
our feast as the solid earth under our feet. Let us 
have one day at least where nature and man, matter 
and spirit, blend in a vaster music. 

Indeed, why not broaden our associations with the 
day so as to include even our Christmas-hating fore- 
fathers who thought themselves doing God service in 
trying to destroy it? This is the theme of the follow- 
ing poem :— 

“Short is the day, and night is long, 
But he who waits for day, 
In darkness sits not quite so long 
And earlier hails the twilight gray, 


A little earlier greets the day 
That drives the mists of night away. 


“So was our land forlorn and drear 
When to the rock-bound shore 
A pilgrim band, Christ-led, drew near. 
They promise it a new-born year. 
Twilight—which shows that even here 
The Sun of Mercy shall appear,— 
The land be dark no more. 


“So was the world—dark, cold, and wild— 
When on a Christmas Morn 
A baby on his Mother smiled. 
The dawning comes—the blessed Child, 
The Sun of Life, is born. 


“The lengthening days shall longer grow 
Till Summer rules the land; 
From Pilgrim rills full rivers flow, 
Roll broader and more grand. 


“So, Father, grant that every year 
The Sun of Righteousness more clear 
To our awaiting hearts appear. 


“And from her glorious East arise 
The noonday monarch of the skies 
Till darkness from the nations flies, 
Till all know Him as they are known, 
And all the earth be all his own!” 
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“And He Shall Reign For Ever and Ever” 
EDWARD A. CHURCH 


The Christmas morning breaks, 

And the world to gladness wakes, 

For the horrors of the battlefield are past ; 

And the song of old Judea 

In America we hear, 

As the “Peace on Earth” we longed for comes at last. 


What the Herald Angels brought 

And the waiting Shepherds caught 

Now around the globe in harmony is Syune 
O'er the smoke of tragic years 

Once again “Good-Will” appears 

And the “Gloria in Excelsis” will be sung. 


There are clouds along our sky, 

And the wintry winds are high, 

And the hearts of some are failing them in fear; 
But the Star of Bethlehem shines 

Over all our palms and pines, 

And the Christ of Bethlehem shall bring us cheer. 


Let His righteous Kingdom come 

In the state and in the home, 

Till the wrath of man in praise shall pass away ; 
While the bells of all the earth 

Peal in melody and mirth 

At the advent of the Merry Christmas Day. 


Good-Willing Men Shall Rule 


A message from a former editor of The Register, based 
upon a famous historic event — 


GEORGE BATCHELOR, D.D. 


N THAT PART of our national life which to all 
young people to-day seems like ancient history there 
were two outbursts of generous enthusiasm, caused 

by the singing of Jenny Lind and the eloquence of 
Louis Kossuth, “President of the Republic of Hun- 
gary.” Other singers and other exiles have had their 
day, but none has been known and honored in every 
little hamlet and most remote settlement of our coun- 
try as were these two gifted foreigners. 

Kossuth was the leader in Hungary of the revolt 
against the tyrannical government of Austria. Francis 
Joseph ascended the throne in 1848 and reigned, as 
our youngest readers may remember, until he died 
only two years ago. It was against his tyranny that 
Hungary rebelled, and was defeated. Its President, 
Louis Kossuth, was rescued from a Turkish prison and 
taken to England in an American frigate; and when 
he came to America was received with enthusiasm 
which even surpassed that which was aroused by the 
coming of Lafayette. 

This introduction leads up to Kossuth’s interpre- 
tation of the song of the angel, and also shows how 
dreams fulfil themselves. “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good-will toward men.” This, 
he said, should be rendered “Peace on earth to all good- 
willing men, but death to tyrants.” Sixty-seven years 
later, while we are extending the blessings of peace 
to “all good-willing men,” we are still in arms against 
tyranny, the world over. 

We have fought against Germany, and now we are — 
trying to sift out and separate “the good-willing men,” 
whom we highly esteem, from the tyrants, whom we — 
detest. 

With gratitude we remember our indebtedness to 
Germany for our Christmas observances. Santa Claus — 
and the Christmas tree came from the German people; 


and here, in America, many thousand Germans, good 


; 
: 
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American citizens, have kept alive and perpetuated the 
most genial elements of the national character. 

- With all “good-willing men” the world over we now 
desire to be at peace. But the royal bird that graced 
so many tables at our recent Thanksgiving Day, re- 
minds us of “the unspeakable Turk” and the desolate 
land of Armenia; and again, as we invoke the bless- 
ings of peace, we remember that tyrants still survive 


‘and sit in the seats of power and against them we 


must still wage war even at our blessed Christmas 
season. 

The most stately figure in the ancient time was the 
prophet Isaiah, who described the blessings of peace 
and a league of nations in terms of unsurpassable 
eloquence. He prophesied a time when the nations 
should assemble, and, he said, “they shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares and their spears into prun- 
ing-hooks. Nation shall not rise up against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 

We have come, at least, to the time when it seems 
possible, after disarming a few more tyrants, to bring 
the blessings of civilization and extend them even to 
the heathen who “in his blindness bows down to wood 
and stone.” 

Now we must face the other way, for the greatest 
dangers that now threaten the peace and safety of 
the world are not the deeds of tyrants, but the excesses 
of the millions the world over who are drunk with 
the wine of freedom. The majority of them are not 
men of evil minds and murderous propensities. As 
time goes on, the line will be drawn between the sheep 
and the goats, and a day of judgment will be set, and 
the judges will be all “good-willing men.” 

“There is some soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men observingly distil it out.” 


Those who are most familiar with wicked men and 
women know that the worst of them are irresponsible, 
half-witted, or insane. Beautiful prostitutes are 
morons having only the intelligence of children. 

There are waves of unrest sweeping over the country. 
“The wicked are like the troubled sea, for it cannot 
rest andxits waters cast up mire and dirt.” But the 
unrest of the troubled sea is better than stagnation. 
The turbulent tides purify themselves by agitation and 
make for the health of mankind. 

The “emptyings” of fermented drinks we turn into 
yeast, which makes bread light and wholesome; and 
out of the offscouring of society men and women some- 
times appear who are as wonderful and as beautiful 
as the lily which springs up out of “the mire and dirt.” 

‘The human race has wonderful recuperative power ; 
had it not been so it would have perished long ago. 
Drunkenness, tuberculosis, the diseases of uncleanness 
and vice, and the various plagues that have swept over 
the earth have carried off many millions, but gradually 
the forces of health and sanity and good are taking 
possession of the world. 

What of peace and war in these latter days? Isaiah 
believed that there would soon be a congress of nations 
at Jerusalem and thenceforth there would be universal 
peace. The Congress did not assemble and universal 
peace was not declared, but the prophet left on record 
his noble aspirations to be for the encouragement of 
saints, sages, and poets through the ages. Many names 
might be cited of those who have believed that with 
“the ever circling years comes round the age of gold.” 
Chief among them stands Tennyson, who saw among 
coming events that which we are still waiting for. He 
foresaw “the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
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central blue”; but we have not yet come to the time 
when 


“The war-drum throbb’d no longer, and the battle-flags were 
furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


In his old age the poet saw that progress must be 
slow, and “with many a backward streaming curve.” 
But we are evidently and visibly nearer the Federation 
of the world than when he wrote seventy-seven years 
ago. Wherefore now that after seventy years on the 
throne the tyrannical ruler of Austria has died and 
the dream of the patriotic Hungarian has come true 
we may go forward to our Christmas good cheer with 
the assurance of faith that soon there will be peace 
on earth to all “good-willing men.” 

But in our national rejoicing we ought not to forget 
to offer the sacrifice of a humble and a contrite heart. 
For so long as anywhere in our wide domain men take 
the law into their own hands and inflict tortures upon 
men whose color differs from their own we invite the 
scorn of the tyrants who still survive. There are still 
many wrongs to be righted. Liberty, equality, and 
justice are not yet established in all parts of our 
country; but they must be defended and maintained 
against all aggressors and in behalf of all who whether 
innocent or guilty are friendless and in need of pro- 
tection. 

There have been dark hours and many things to 
cause apprehension, but the worst is past. With cheer- 
ful hearts we may repeat the angel’s song, “Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good-will 
toward men.” 


The Christmas Marvel 
PEMBERTON H. CRESSEY 
NCE IN THE LONGEST AGO of the human story the 


morning stars sang together and all the sons of God shouted 

for joy; for God had laid the foundations of the earth and had 
prepared to make man in his own image. Then the pages of 
the years were turned and the volumes of the centuries folded 
away, until in the fulness of time the angels sang above Judea 
and a new star glowed in the sky; for lo! man had imitated 
that first creation and in his own image made a God. And as 
God took the dust of the earth for the purpose of creation, so 
man ignored all pride and promise of material, and exalted one 
of humble circumstance and low degree. Kings and emperors 
with their pomp and fame are readily turned into demigods 
by the veneration of their descendants. Man in his highest 
creative mood spurned all adventitious aid and chose a Nazarene. 
With this heavenly accomplishment as its sanction the creative 
force, the idealizing power, sends forth a mighty challenge. 
For what man has done once and so completely, man is divinely 
able to do again and yet again, until every child of earth be- 
comes also a child of the Highest. Shall this earth once echoing 
to the carols of angels and lighted by the star of Bethlehem 
relapse into darkness and silence? No! Star and angel shall 
abide with us until the whole range of human life is glorified, and 
this old planet, weary of sin and pain, shall swing into the realm of 
celestial light in which there is no darkness nor shadow of turning. 
This opportunity is the Christmas marvel. A marvel far 
greater than that of any seraphic visitant from distant realm 
is this of a whole creation capable of being uplifted to the skies. 
Let every agency for the protection of childhood, for the guid- 
ance of youth, for the steadying of maturity and the comfort- 
ing of age, feel the thrill and respond to the impulse of this 
cosmic promise. We may change our methods with the chang- 
ing times; but at no time shall we falter in our purpose or 
weaken in our faith. For ours is the power of divine creation, and 
as we bend to our appointed tasks the world is plastic in our hands, 
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Valley Bells 


EDGAR DANIEL KRAMER 


Through the mists that move like spirits “neath the glory of the 
moon ~ ; 

Comes the calling of the valley bells to me, 

Sweet and distant, like the murmur of a bygone cradle croon 
From beyond the fragrant fields of memory. 

Far below the mists are sweeping like a silent silver sea, 
And my dream-ships part the waters to and fro, 

While the voices of the valley bells come swinging up to me 

', Juike the echo of a voice of long ago. 


Then, my sweet, across the stillness while the homing breezes 
‘blow, 
Swift my dream-ships bear you back again to me, 
And the voices of the valley bells come singing soft and low 
Of a love that lives through all eternity. 


2 TPE PULPIT : 


A Christmas Sermon 
REV. JULIAN C. JAYNES 


Minister Unitarian Church, West Newton, Mass. 


“Behold, darkness shall cover the earth, and gross darkness 
the people: but the Lord shall arise upon thee, and his glory 
shall-be seen upon thee. And the Gentiles shall come to thy 
light; and the kings to the brightness of thy rising.’”—Isa. lx. 
HORE 


T WAS THE BEGINNING of our era. Rome was 
] the mistress of the world. Augustus Cesar sat on 

the throne and touched with his imperial sceptre 
the necks of a hundred nations. War had ceased. The 
temple of Janus was closed. There was nothing more 
to conquer. It was called the Roman peace. But it 
was not the peace of amity and good-will. It was the 
paralysis of fear. It was the awful calm of a world 
crushed beneath the weight of physical power and 
quenching. the ‘fires of rebellion in tears of despair. 
Liberty was dead. Hope was dead. Love was dead. 
Philosophy bad no message save the bald maxims of 
the Stoic or the superficial expedients of the Epicurean. 
Religion. was an art and not a life, and while men 
watched the smoking incense on the polished altars, 
they jested about their national gods. 
.. Despite the glory of what has been called the golden 
age—it was an era of corruption and decay. For 
while knights and ladies sat at the banquet-board, 
crowned with rosebuds, and gilded youths sated with 
pleasure’ madly searched for new sensations, the 
masses were, in filth and beggary, a corrupt soldiery 
was Sapping the strength of the empire, the common 
people were losing faith in honor and truth and virtue, 
and: the. few ‘noble souls, who still stood apart from the 
shams and immoralities of the time, were becoming 
sad and disheartened—longing for- something, they 
knew not what—something true and manly and sincere. 

It--was, indeed, an era of darkness covering the 
earth--of gross darkness fallen upon the people. The 
hour had come for the new light, the deeper faith, the 
higher hope, the saving man. 

- Bar away in the Eastern gloom a light was seen 
cbimrntcing on the horizon. It was the star of Beth- 
lehem. Faint and: feeble at first, the world did not 
understand its ‘prophetic meaning. Why should it? 
Why should opulent: Rome look toward beggarly 
Nazareth? Why should a world whose creed was 
writ in blood and steel’ have interpreted in the face 
ofa little child the message of its own redemption? 
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The star shines on. The mother croons.a Jewish 
cradle-song as she watches the sleeping child in the 
manger. Shepherds on the moonlit. hills guarding 
their flocks by night—men untouched by the sophistry 
and cynicism of life—they hear the Te Deum of the 
spirit and read in the open heavens the oracle of the 
new time. 

But the imperial world heard nothing, saw nothing; 


but to these humble folk caught up from the great: 


democracy of the common life was it given to kneel 
beside the manger-cradle that Christmas night and to 
behold the face of him whose-empire was to embrace 
the world. A young mother and her infant boy, a 
stable and the wondering beasts of the field, a group 
of clumsy shepherds, an angel’s song and a miraculous 
star—these are the simple threads of legend and of 
truth that have been woven into that sacred story 
whose beauty has enthralled the hearts of mulsons of 
men. 

That hour marked the beginning of a new dinwetia: 
tion. It was the birth-hour of a new thought, a new 
hope, a new force in the affairs of men. 

The gloom deepened. The star faded. The song 
ceased. The heavens closed. But star and song and 
heaven were reproduced in the face and soul of the 
young Nazarene when thirty years after he stood on 
the mount of temptation and consecrated himself to 
his great ideals. He recognized his own gifts. He 
Saw opening before him the pathway to personal dis- 
tinction. But side by side with that vision he saw 
another—a vision of brute force on the throne of the 
world—a vision of sodden selfishness and religious 
hypocrisy, of human beings flung into the shambles of 
lust and greed and then forgotten. He chose the 
vision of the world’s sorrow and shame and went down 
to transform selfishness into love, despair into hope, 
darkness into light. A carpenter’s son come to reform 
Cesar! One resolute soul invading an empire of sin! 
There is your hero! 

Then came the discipleship of lowly fishermen, the 
mad prejudice of the old régime, and the tragic end on 
Calvary. O Rome! O Judea! Did you think you had 
extinguished the star forever? Did you believe as you 

cast lots for his tunic at the foot of the cross, that his 
mission was ended and his cause defeated? * 

Seal the tomb and set your sentinels beside the door, 
but his resurrection shall be accomplished in the zeal 
and service of his friends and disciples. Few they 
were. A pathetic little band. The star had passed 
away, but in passing it had left its kindling sparks in 
the breasts of those men. Then there was heard a 
voice from the North. A wandering spark had fired 
the genius of a new apostle—a fighting thinker and a 
tireless enthusiast. Paul drops the needle in the tent- 
maker’s shop and goes forth with the new spirit in his 
heart and the new word upon his lips. Now the dawn 
is at hand. Now paganism is doomed. The gates of 
the empire open and within the shadow of the Acrop- 
olis the Christian thought is uttered and on the 
banks of the Tiber the name of Jesus is heard. In 
every great city, like burning signals of the night, the 


beacon-fires of the new faith are kindled, and as the R 


years roll by, the ancient prophecy is fulfilled, and © 
Gentiles come to the light thereof and kings to te 
brightness of their rising. 

The spiritual passion Snreadeceeeean from heart. ee 
heart, from the humble to the great, from the mud huts 
of the Campagna to the gilded palaces within the walls. — 


Pire and sword and priestly hate and imperial decrees : 
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could not stop its progress, and the white standard of 
the cross led a host when Julian cried on his death- 
bed, “O Galilean, thou hast conquered!” and Chris- 
tianity became the state religion when Constantine 
lifted the sceptre and proclaimed that great Jove was 
dead and Christ was the spiritual king of the world. 

Now come the wild, fantastic speculations about his 
personality and mission. Now comes the reading into 
his simple teachings the doctrines of a philosophy that 
never was his. The plain man of Nazareth is made to 
wear the robe of the wonder-worker; he who said, 
“Blessed are the pure in heart” becomes the narrow 
doctrinaire; and the heroic soul that for an idea laid 
its body on the cross becomes absorbed and lost in 
supernatural splendors. What a maelstrom of human 
passion surged around his personality as a centre! 
Theologians fought like gladiators, councils met and 
thundered, thrones were overturned, hate and strife 
and bigotry lighted the torch of persecution, and king- 
doms bearing his name warred against each other in 
a spirit that made his mission seem a mockery and 
a jibe. 
~ But the star shone on. It could not perish. The in- 
fluence of Jesus had come to stay. The meaning of his 
life may have been lost to fighting kings and speculat- 
ing theologians, it may have been smothered beneath 
the litanies and creeds of a worldly church; but it was 
kept alive in holy souls everywhere and the light 
thereof was handed down from generation to genera- 
tion. 

A new era has arrived. The old battle-smoke has 
largely disappeared and the winds of God blow soft 
and warm. Men are braver, wiser, clearer-eyed. Chris- 
tianity is being winnowed. Men are discrediting the 
theories about Jesus and going back to the Sermon 
on the Mount and the man who preached it. The spec- 


- tacular elements are put away, and the real person is 


being restored to humanity and made intelligible in 
terms of love and service. And what have we found? 
Who is he who stands there beside the waters of Gali- 
lee, preaching to the people? One, to whose glory the 
church and state and the speculations of the world 
‘have added nothing. One who would have rejected the 
extravagant dignities which the centuries have be- 
stowed. One who would have rebuked with stinging 
words the pride, the pomp, the power, the tyranny of 
institutions founded on his name. There he stands in 
the simplicity of his divine manhood, asking for no 
worldly honor, seeking no immortality in history, but 
with calm consecration and compelling earnestness 
calling men to a nobler life through the tender teaching 
of two great words and the power of his own match- 
less life. 

Two great words—“God” and “man”! By these and 
through these he uttered the gospel that has shed its 
grace upon the world, God! Not a metaphysical ab- 
straction, not an Olympic deity drinking nectar from 
jewelled cups, not the Hebrew J ehovah delighting in 
the blood-wet altars of the temple, but the all-pervad- 
ing, unseen Spirit, whose arms embrace the. universe 
‘and whose creative power and benign nature blend to- 
gether in the great idea of Fatherhood. “The Heavenly 
Father,” whose beauty he saw in the open chalice 
of the lily, whose majesty he read in the pathless sky, 
whose providence he beheld in the happy life of the 
birds, whose unforgetting love he pictured in the par- 
able of the Prodigal boy. ; 
, in knowledge since then. 
of the most distant star and 
open the hidden records of the earth like a book, but 
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Jesus’ thought of God is as true and complete as ever, 
and we still begin our prayer as he began his. 

The companion word is “man.” What a new mean- 
ing glowed in that word as he uttered it! How it 
thrilled the hearts of the poor, rejected fragments of 
humanity! Can you not understand how the’ new 
gospel of manhood quickened the heart-beats of those 
forgotten classes? To be told that they were sons and 
daughters of the Most High, that they were his men 
and women in this werld and in all worlds, lifted them 
onto their feet in self-respect and conscious worth. 
This was the good news that went forth from Galilee. 
Man—not the toy of the gods, not a clay image vital- 
ized for an hour, but the child of God, spirit of his 
spirit, life of his life, dignified by a divine birth, too 
good to lie in the dust, too valuable to be cast away, 
and if of the same Father, then all men brothers, 
members of the one world household,—the ‘rabble in 
the street kith and kin of the perfumed group in’ the 
balcony. Therefore, Caesar must respect his slave, and 
the slave must respect himself! 

A simple, fundamental truth, and yet we who are 
dizzy with the speed of progress are only at the begin- 
ning of what brotherhood means. 

God and man—the two blended into one gospel, and 
then behind the gospel the power of his personal life. 
As we read the broken story we feel that we are in 
the presence of a unique personality——a man of 
the deepest religious sentiment and the clearest 
spiritual vision—a soul uplifted by its ideals and 
sanctified by its communion with the unseen. Im: 
patient with insincerity, pitiful toward the weak, 
abounding in charity and love, tender as a woman, 
strong with the strength of manliness and brave up to 
the last,—this was the life behind the voice, living up 
to the level. of what was spoken. Beginning there, 
charming his disciples with its magic power, the in- 
fluence of that life has passed down the centuries, until 
to-day, instead of being weaker it is stronger, inter- 
woven with every part of our complex civilization, em- 
bodied in a thousand forms of thought and behavior, 
built into church and state, glorified in art and song, 
lifted up and kept alive in our noblest and most cher- 
ished ideals. Is all that true? . 

Do not be deceived by the superficial aspect of the 
times. We hear angry voices, the confused noises of 
conflict and storm-clouds drift across the face of the 
star. It seems as if the world were never farther from 
the spirit of Christ than it is to-day. 

Do not despair. The noise is the noise of readjust- 
ment. The conflict is the conflict of ideas, and the 
saving grace of both is Christian idealism. A new 
facade is going up on our Christian civilization. The 
world is still Christian, but not Christian enough. Out 
of the uproar we shall emerge one day, and behold, the 
star, brighter than before! 

The darkest Christmas that ever dawned is not the 
one we are about to celebrate, but that first Christmas 
Day, when as the guiding star faded in the daylight, 
the shadow of the cross fell athwart the manger that 
cradled the new-born Christ. For then the world had 
not the understanding heart. Since then, more truth, 
more light, more kindness have been streaming into the 
souls of men, and the Christmas before us will come to 
bear witness that the great ideals are more precious 
and firmly fixed than ever. ' 

Let us therefore meet its coming with intelligent 
minds, hopeful hearts, and valiant hands, as the con- 
structive tools for creating freedom, justice, order, 
good-will, a Christian civilization. 
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As it was in the Beginning 
FREDERIC A. WHITING 


How still, how still the night! 
The silent stars lodk down 
Upon the wondrous sight. 
Hushed is the solemn hour, 
But for a baby’s cry, 
The lowing of the kine,— 
A mother’s happy sigh,— 
And lo, a baby’s birth 
Brings Hope to all the earth. 


For unto you is born this day in the 
City of David, a Saviour. 

And they came with haste, and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the Babe 
lying in a manger. - And all they 
that heard wondered. 

But Mary kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart. 


All this was centuries ago. 
Rejoice, glad earth, and sing! 
Let that still night beneath the star 
Now wake to caroling ! 
The frankincense and myrrh 
And gold of that far day, 
Turn now to gifts of love so dear, 
To strew along life’s way! 


Bells ring! Hearts sing! fer everywhere 
God’s children find life sweet to them, 
Because a little Babe was born 
In that hushed night at Bethlehem! 


LITERATURE | 


One Among the Greatest 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT. By William Ros- 
coe Thayer. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. $5. 

The reading of this biography has given 
the reviewer a great deal of pleasure. It 
seems to be almost perfect. It will prob- 
ably bring to its author not only increase 
of reputation, but also gratitude from 
many readers who have been perplexed 
about Roosevelt. In the first stages of his 
career, Mr. Roosevelt was greatly admired 
by millions of his fellow-citizens. To 
them he was the incarnation of courage, 
conscience, and of morals in_ politics. 
Then he suffered an eclipse. Many lost 
confidence in his judgment and became 
doubtful about him. In the last few years 
he has made a great recovery. 

This book makes clear why many mis- 
understood him. We were temperament- 
ally incapable of quick comprehension of 
such aman. He was a volcano of energy; 
he believed in applying morals to politics, 
in working through political organizations 
whenever possible; and when the clue of 
his life is grasped, we see at once “the 
large consistency of his career.” He is 
not reduced by his biographer to “an ab- 
straction of perfection” or removed as a 
demigod from the race, but portrayed as 
one of “the most astonishing human ex- 
pressions of the Creative Spirit” the 
world has known. It would probably be 
impossible to make a list of the one hun- 
dred and fifty greatest men of history 
without including him. Any list that long 
would certainly contain many lesser 
names. 

Never was he greater than in the last 
period of his career, when he was rous- 
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ing the conscience and patriotism of the 
American people to face the German peril. 
Had he been President, his biographer 
thinks, the war would probably have been 
much shorter and millions of human lives 
would have been saved. Those who have 
had “a bad conscience” about Roosevelt, 
and they are many, who have criticised 
him severely and yet felt in their hearts 
they were probably guilty of injustice, 
will do well to read this book. They will 
be glad to find that they were in part mis- 
taken, and will be helped to a tardy ap- 
preciation. It is a great pleasure to be 
able to believe the good, and find that a 
great man was better than we had 
thought. G. R. D. 


Dr. Cram’s Dwelling-place 


WALLED Towns. By Ralph Adams Cram. 
Boston: Marshall Jones Company. $1.25.— 
In this thin volume, beautifully printed, 
and bound in royal purple, we have an 
artist’s dream of the solution for the 
problems now confronting modern society. 
In previous books in the same series Dr. 
Cram made a searching analysis of the 
evils and weaknesses of civilization as it 
is to-day. Their tone was for the most 
part critical and destructive. They dwelt 
upon the darker aspects of the picture. 
In his latest volume this foremost of 
American architects abandons the scalpel 
of the critic for the lyre of the prophet. 
Having pointed out the defects in our 
social life, he now proceeds to indicate 
how they may be remedied. His panacea 
for existing evils is for groups of like- 
minded people to draw apart from the 
world, and in secluded regions to build 
themselves cities of refuge, where movies 
shall be prohibited, and, housed in build- 
ings architecturally beautiful, all shall 
live and work together for the common 
good. The ideal, as he paints it, is a very 
charming one. His walled town is one 
we should all delight to dwell in. But in 
spirit, as externally, it is thoroughly 
medieval. It offers to a favored few an 
escape from the world at the expense of 
the weaker and less desirable members of 
society. The scheme suggested is the op- 
posite of that pictured in the Master’s 
parable of the leaven. As Dr. Cram de- 
scribes it, it is most attractive, and— 
almost convincing. A.R. H. 


History of New Thought 


A History of THE New THoucut Movr- 
MENT. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. $2 
net—Mr. Dresser is unusually equipped 
to write a history of the whole New 
Thought movement, for his father, Julius 
A. Dresser, was a patient of Quimby, and 
the son has been personally acquainted 
with all the leaders and familiar with the 
whole trend of the movement. Any re- 
ligious group that has had a history of 
fifty years, a period marked with such 
rapid development as to number its ad- 
herents by the million, deserves to have 
its history in permanent form. The chap- 
ters on the early history of Christian 
Science will be of great interest and will 
furnish new information to the general 
public. They are apt not to be popular 
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with the Christian Scientists themselves. 
Every minister of religion is bound to be 
asked his opinion of Mental Science, 
Christian Science, and New ‘Thought. 
This book will help him to answer such 
questions. 


A Memorial of Dr. Slicer 


MeprrationS—A MESSAGE FoR ALL SOULS. 
By Thomas, Roberts Slicer, A.M., D.D. 
New York: The Women’s Alliance of All 
Souls Church, 104 East 20th Street. $1.50. 
—When Dr. Slicer died, two ladies of the 
congregation, recalling the epigrammatic 
way in which he often expressed great 
truths, planned an anthology, from notes 
taken of his sermons and Alliance ad- 
dresses, and extracts from his published 
sermons and purely literary productions. 
After he died, a pile of MSS. he himself 
had put together and classified, of sub- 
stantially similar scope and contents, was 
found. It was given to the ladies by his 
executor to do with as they saw fit. They 
decided to publish the matter, with cer- 
tain prayers that one of his stenographers 
had preserved in notes and which could 
be transcribed, with a few of the extracts 
or expressions one of the ladies had noted 
down in listening to him. 

The work is now issued, with a Fore- 
word by President Emeritus Eliot of Har- 
vard, and an excellent portrait of Dr. 
Slicer. When Tennyson idealized such a 
condensed statement as we expect to find 
in an anthology, he made it clear that 
his literary “jewels” should be “five words 
long,’—jewels which on “the stretched 
forefinger of all time’ should sparkle for- 
ever. Some of those in this little volume 
are not much longer, while some are a 
page long, developing some idea that could 
not be very briefly expressed. The collec- 
tion is a noteworthy one; and with the 
humerous volumes, religious and of purely 
literary character, published while he 
lived, should enhance his fame and help 
to elucidate, comprehensively and with > 
much accuracy and lucidity, his style of 
expressing the thought and the philosophy 
of life he evolved from a contemplation 
of human conditions. Not only was he a 
profound thinker, possessed of remarkable 
power of expression, but he was active in 
promoting civic righteousness in his State 
and city. Distinguished lawyers remem- 
ber and speak of his remarkable commemo- 
rative services at the obsequies of Carlton 
Sprague of Buffalo and James GC. Carter 
of New York, leaders of the bar in their 
respective cities. oe 

At random, two extracts are appended 
from the Meditations :— 

“The heroic is the only way to peace. 
The path of peace lies in marching to the 
music ofthe Universe.” ( 

“Where a man. gives his best and- be- 
stows himself utterly; where he converts 
his best into the coin that is current, for 
the uses of his life,—he worships. Relig- 
ion, in its essence, realizes its aspirations 
in worship, and its obligations in obedience 
to law. It has its root in human nature, — 
its flower in human emotions, its fruit in 
human conduct. Its end is the regener- 
ation of society, in which the full-grown | 
man shall appear as the normal product.” — 

G. RB. B, * 
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Too Much of Moses 


T. J. MEEK 


Tuer ReLicious TEACHING OF THE OLD 
TESTAMENT. By Albert C. Knudson. New 
York: The Abingdon Press. $2.50. 

Unlike most of the books that have re- 
cently appeared on the subject of the 
Hebrew religion, the volume under review 
presents a topical rather than a historical 
treatment, and is therefore more like 
Davidson’s Theology of the Old Testament. 
The author’s intention is “to give an ac- 
count of the origin and development of 
the leading religious ideas of the Old 
Testament,” but the topical treatment does 
not easily lend itself to this. Half of 
the book has to do with the Old Testa- 
ment idea of God, and half with that of 
man and redemption. An _ introductory 
chapter gives the necessary historical 
perspective. 

The particular thesis of the writer is 
to show that “the higher faith of Israel 
may be traced back to the pre-prophetic 
period,” and that “its germ is to be found 
in the teaching of Moses.” Dr. Knudson 
would seem to err in seeing the germ of 
most of later Hebrew thought in the 
teaching of Moses. In the light of modern 
research Moses is too ephemeral and our 
knowledge as to what he did teach too 
uncertain to make him the foundation- 
stone.” Research is doing for Moses what 
it is doing for Mohammed, Zoroaster, and 
a host of others. What used to be con- 
sidered certainties are now fast becoming 
uncertainties, so that no man can say 
what the Mosaic conception of God was. 
But, if we know little about Moses him- 
self, we at least have fair historical testi- 
mony for the period between his time and 
that of the prophets, and that testimony 
would surely controvert the author’s con- 
tention that the prophetic religion is little 
more than the bringing out into distinct 
consciousness of beliefs already long held, 
and that the prophets were reformers and 
not innovators. How can one say, for in- 
stance, that “at no time was Yahweh’s 
power limited to the battlefield or to the 
land of Canaan” in the face of passages 
like Judges v, 1 Samuel xxyi. 19, 2 Kings 
vy. 27, or that “from the outset Yahweh 
was both a supernational and a supermun- 
dane being’? Such statements as these 
scattered through the book mar it for one 
who wants only the plain truth of Scrip- 
ture. 

The author does well in showing up the 
weak points of the Kenite hypothesis as 
to the origin of Yahwism, but the hypoth- 
esis that he offers in place of it is no 
more satisfying. The secret of the re- 
ligion of the Hebrews is surely not their 
passionate devotion to Yahweh. There 
was not nearly the passion in their re- 
ligion that there was in many another, and 
a casual reading of almost any part of the 
Old Testament will show that much of 
the time it was a mere handful that was 
devoted to Yahweh, and ofttimes these in 
no very whole-hearted way. 

The second half of the book, to the re- 
viewer at least, would seem to be more 
satisfying. Such subjects as the nature 
of man, the doctrine of sin, the problem 
of suffering, forgiveness, and atonement 
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are well handled and the historical devel- 
opment clearly indicated. In the chapter 
on “Nationalism and Individualism” the 
author would again seem to idealize too 
much the early period. The question of 
the Messianic Hope is a difficult one and 
more or less avoided by scholars. It re- 
ceives quite a lengthy discussion from Dr. 
Knudson, and his arguments for an inter- 
pretation, rather different from that gen- 
erally accepted, are well presented. 

If the reviewer would seem to be unduly 
critical of the. book, it is not because he 
sees nothing good init. For the specialist 
as well as for the general reader there is 
much that is stimulating, and for the 
preacher, for whom it is primarily written, 
there is a veritable mine of sermon ma- 
terial. Every Old Testament student will 
do well to read it and ponder well what 
the author has to say on a number of 
problems which had supposedly been 
pretty much settled. But at the same time 
one cannot but -wish that he had been 
truer to the evidences and had felt less 
constrained to see the early religion in so 
idealized a light. : 


Church’s American Opportunity 

THE CHURCH AND ITS AMERICAN OPppor- 
TUNITY. By Various Writers. Edited by 
Charles Lewis Slattery. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.—Little atten- 
tion is usually paid to the report of a 
church convention, largely because it is 
set forth in a thick paper-covered pam- 
phlet. When it appears, however, as a 
neat cloth-bound book, carefully edited, the 
papers collated into good order, it makes 
a much larger appeal. This particular 
book is the report of the Church Congress 
in 1919, held in the New York Cathedral, 
April 29 to May 2. Im it are included 
papers by many leading Episcopalians and 
by a few others. The general character 
of the essays is high. There are three 
each on “The Effect of the War on Re- 
ligion,” “The Obligation of the Church to 
Support a League of Nations,” “Essentials 
of Prayer-Book Revision,” “The Need of 
an American Labor Party,’ “Necessary 
Readjustments in the Training of the 
Ministry,” and “The Functions of the 
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Episcopate in a Democracy.” Two papers 
discuss the subject very warmly, “Shall 
We Retain the Old Testament in the Lec- 
tionary and the Sunday-school?’ The 
most interesting of them all is by the 
editor of the Churchman, William Austin 
Smith, entitled “The Effect of the War on 
Religion,” a very fine presentation of the 
need of reality and democracy in religion. 
ei a ae a 
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has long been a mystery to many people. 
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if you will read our new book, The 
Revelation of John, by Dr. Shirley J. 
Case. 

It tells when and why Revelation was 
written. 
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It is an interpretation for minister 
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By M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
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They wil] bring inspiration and 


comfort to the thoughtful reader of the “Quiet Hour” and to ministers and pro- 
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When the Allies Entered Bethlehem 


CATHERINE PARMENTER 


Star of the Christmas night so long ago, 
Guide us along the path of Love and Light. 
Guide us far, far across the desert sands 
To where the Christ-child lay, that happy 
night ; 


To where in awe the Wise Men knelt and prayed, 
In just a poor and lowly cattle-shed ; 

But there, upon a mound of sweet, fresh hay, 
The King of earth and heaven laid his head. 


Star of the Christmas Night, lead, lead us on! 
Care not if rich or poor,—we all are men! 

Stop high above that lowly manger bed, 
That. we may kneel and pray as they did then. 


Mangers 


MARGARET HILL 


Every morning, at exactly eight o’clock, 
Mr. Holland opened the front door of the 
brick house where he had rooms, walked 
down the short flight of stone steps that 
led to the sidewalk, and then walked 
quickly up the hill in the direction of his 
office. And every evening, at exactly 
seven o’clock, Mr. Holland walked down 
the hill, up the short flight of stone steps, 
and let himself into the brick house with 
his latch-key. Nobody ever came out of 
the brick house with him, and nobody ever 
went into the brick house with him, and 
somehow Mr. Holland’s face looked as if 
he never talked to anybody all day, any 
more than he had to. 

HKyery morning, at exactly eight o’clock, 
Dan, the grocer boy, drove up with a 
clatter to Number 64, the brick house 
where Mr. Holland lived, and every morn- 
ing, as Mr. Holland came down the stone 
steps, Dan jumped out of the covered 
grocer’s cart and with a cheery “Now 
stand quiet, Bill,” to the sleek nodding 
gray horse, went whistling around to 
the back door to take orders for the day. 

So many. times had Dan driven up to 
64 just as Mr. Holland came out the door, 
that the boy felt a friendly interest in 
the tall sober man with the unsmiling 
eyes. Though Dan had often smiled his 
friendliest smile and.even once or twice 
had said a pleasant “Good-morning, sir,” 
the tall sober man seemed never to hear, 
and the unsmiling eyes apparently saw 
neither Dan nor patient, nodding Bill. 

“And yet he looks as if he’d like to be 
happy and didn’t know how,” Dan mur- 
mured to himself one morning in a 
puzzled way as he made his way through 
the bricked alley to the back door, having 
almost brushed elbows with Mr. Holland 
at the foot of the stone steps. But that 
very morning a strange thing happened. 
Dan came whistling back to his cart to 
find Bill rolling something under his bit, 
nodding with great satisfaction the while, 
and up the street, not more than a quarter 
of a block away, walked the familiar 
figure of Mr. Holland. 

“Why, he’s always out of sight when I 
get back,” said Dan to himself in surprise. 
Unconsciously he had grown to bank on 
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Mr. Holland’s unswerving habits. “And 
here he’s only just started.” Then noticing 
Bill, who was still rolling something deli- 
cious under his long pink tongue, Dan 
gave a quick look of astonishment at Mr.: 
Holland’s retreating back and _ gasped, 
“Well, you don’t mean to say’— And then 
he ran to Bill's head and gently opened 
his mouth. d 

“Giving sugar to you, in. these times!” 
ejaculated Dan. “You munching sugar, 
when I hayen’t seen a lump for weeks!” 
and Dan chuckled delightedly as he held 
out his flat palm while Bill’s soft lips 
regained the sweet morsel. Dan gave the 
muzzling nose a gentle pat, but his eyes 
followed the tall man who was just turn- 
ing the corner at the top of the hill. 

“Maybe he didn’t, though,” thought Dan. 
“Maybe he forgot something in the house 
and went back for it. Who gave you 
that sugar, Bill?” But Bill only twitched 
his pointed ears and zigzagged up the hill 
to the next house where Dan stopped for 
orders. 

The next morning, at exactly eight 
o'clock, Dan and Mr. Holland met as 
usual in front of 64, and as usual Mr. 
Holland started up the hill and as usual 
Dan started whistling for the back door. 
But once in the bricked alley, Dan turned 
and tiptoed softly back, and there, sure 
enough, was sober Mr. Holland fishing 
furtively in his- pocket, and there was old 
Bill, head bobbing, neck stretched out ex- 
pectantly, and the next minute two lumps 
of sugar. were swept off Mr. Holland’s 
palm and crunched between old Bill’s: 
teeth. 

“Well!” said Dan. ‘“Who’d ever suspect 
he’d like a horse? Two lumps of sugar 
for old Bill, the old rascal!” 

Thereafter, for many mornings, Dan dis- 
appeared whistling into the alley only to 
peer around the corner a minute later, 
and every morning old Bill whickered 
softly and expectantly, and every morning 
Mr. Holland made his hasty and furtive 
offering of two lumps of sugar. 

“How'd you make friends with him, 
Bill?” Dan asked the old sleek horse more 
than once as they made their daily 
rounds, but old Bill only rattled his bit 
and tossed his head and looked wise. 

“Yes, I know you’re proud of it,’ Dan 
said one day, as Bill gave many vigorous 
nods in answer to his question. “And 
it’s a feather in your cap, sure enough.. 
Wish he’d make friends with me. Think 
I'd like him.” And so the days passed. 

Usually Dan delivered his groceries to 
64 in the middle of the afternoon, but 
on the day before Christmas he had so 
many orders that it was just seven when 
old Bill stopped before the familiar door- 
way. True to his custom, there was Mr. 
Holland just about to walk up the stone 
steps. Bill whickered a soft greeting and 
stretched out a velvet nose, and Mr. Hol- 
land’s hand crept into his pocket. Dan 
tried to hurry into the alley, but just as 
he was disappearing, the topmost bundle 
slipped from his arms and rolled back 
across the sidewalk almost at Mr. Hol- 
land’s feet. 

“I’m sorry, sir,” began Dan breathlessly, 

“please just wait a minute and don’t let 
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and his haste and distress were so evi- 
dent that for the first time Dan saw a 
faint smile in Mr. Holland’s eyes, and the 
next minute, to Dan’s great astonishment, 
Mr. Holland spoke. 

“Why,” he asked, nodding toward im- 
patient old Bill, “why is he so fine to- 
night?” 

“Bill?” asked Dan, surprised and plea 
“Why, it’s Christmas Eve, and just as 
soon as I get these bundles delivered, 
I’m going to take him to his Christmas 
tree.” 

Bill nodded vigorously, and the. pits of 
shining holly stuck in his bridle caught 
the light of the street-lamp. 

' “Does Bill have a Christmas tree?” Mr. 
Holland went on, with the faintest smile. 

Again Bill whickered and nodded, and 
Dan, looking into Mr. Holland’s sober 
face, must have seen something unexpected 
there, because to his own surprise he 
found himself saying eagerly :— 

“Bill wouldn’t miss it for anything! 
I’m sure he knows we’re going.. You 
wouldn’t go with us, would you, sir? It’s 
pretty dark, and under the cover nobody’d 
see you were riding in a grocer’s cart.” : 

Bill looked over his.shoulder with big 
brown eyes and blew a big sigh of con- 
tent as Mr. Holland’s quiet. voice  an- 
swered, “I’d like very much to go to 
Bill’s Christmas tree, and I don’t care in 
the least who sees me in a grocer’s cart.” 

Dan was back in a twinkling and 
jumped up on the seat, where Mr. Holland 
had already settled himself with the 
rough brown robe over his knees. 

“That’s my last order,’ explained Dan, 
joyously, “so now we can drive straight 
to the tree.” 

“But how about supper?” asked Mr, 
Holland. “I’ve had mine, but how about 
you and Bill?” 

“Why, that’s part of the fun,” explained 
Dan, “part of the Christmas tree. ’Course 
you know it isn’t just Bill’s tree.” 

“No,” said Mr. Holland. “I don’t know 
anything about it.” 

Up the hill clattered the cart, then 
down the other side, and through two 
short streets. In the houses they passed, 
even rows of candles outlined windows in 
which hung dark Christmas wreaths. No. 
shade was drawn. Each window framed 
warmth and cheer and Christmas merri- 
ment, and through many a window glit-. 
tered a Christmas tree with childness 
heads bobbing about it. 

Dan broke the silence. “Christmas 
isn’t all behind the windows, though. See 
all the other horses coming to the tree?” 

- “I’d rather be out here,” said Mr. Hol- 
land, as, rousing himself, he saw grocers’ 
carts and butchers’ carts and deliyery 
wagons of all kinds, all bound in the — 
same direction. All the. plump horses. 
were decked with holly sprigs and twining 
bits of green, and some even with great. 
red Christmas bows. 

Around the last corner hurried old Bill, 
and there, in an open square, under the 
winter stars, stood a tall forest tree, the 
very biggest Christmas tree that Mr. Hol- 
land had ever seen. From topmost twig 
to lowest spreading branch it twinkled 
with Hehiys and Sr0my donmoak pro ; 
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not with dolls and drums and sleds and 
skates, but with bunches of carrots, with 
shiny red apples, and with all the other 
things that every horse likes best to eat. 
“Well!” said Mr. Holland. ‘Well!’ 
From eyery direction came the horses, 
and no sooner did each guest horse arrive 
than he was carefully blanketed and a 
bagful of oats hung on his nose. The 


whole great square was crowded with 


munching horses, and all the while the 
tall Christmas tree twinkled its lights up 
to the glistening stars. 
“Merry Christmas! Merry Christmas!” 
rang out in the frosty air, as the horses’ 
drivers greeted each other over great cups 
of steaming coffee. Then the presents 
were taken from the tree, and each horse 
had a little bag of oats, carrots, apples, 
and a little bag of hard candy to take 
home with him to his own stable, 

“Well!” said Mr. Holland again, and 
though Dan wasn’t quite sure, he thought 
he heard him add, “I thought I never 
wanted to see another Christmas tree, but 
if there’s one for horses”— 

“They like it, don’t they?” laughed Dan, 
watching happy old Bill, who was burying 
his nose deep in his bag after the last 
handful of oats. “Like it ’most as well 
as children do, don’t they?” 

“J don’t go to children’s, any more,” 
said Mr. Holland, hastily. 

“You don’t?” asked Dan, 
“Why don’t you?” 

Before Mr. Holland could answer, chil- 
dren’s voices rang, out. Quietly, two by 
two, a little procession of gray-coated fig- 
ures had made its way to the foot of the 
great twinkly Christmas tree, and now, 
while horses munched a low accompani- 
ment, the clear voices sang,— 

“In a lowly manger, on the fragrant hay, 
Long ago a baby with his mother lay ; 
And she smiling held him cradled on her 

arm, 

Longing there to keep him safe from 

every harm.” 

The tree attendants were busy dis- 


in surprise. 


_ tributing little bundles of hay tied with 


gay Christmas ribbons, as the children 

sang on,— 

“Prom the East the Wise Men journeyed 
from afar, 

Led across the desert by a blazing star. 

Came unto the manger where the baby 

lay, 

Graded with his pS in the fragrant 
“fis hay. ” 

Mr. Holland was iene unblinkingly 
up at the winter stars. “Why, it’s still 
the same star,—the same star all these 
hundreds of years!” he said in a sur- 
prised tone to himself. 

~The last gifts of apples and carrots were 
being given out as the children sang the 
last stanza of the well-known carol,— 


“Knelt in adoration, offered gifts of gold; 
Of their long, long journey and the star 
they told. 
While the simple shepherds came to kneel 
and pray 
Near: the Christ-child’s manger that first 
*  :Christmas Day.” 


“Did you like it, sir?” Dan asked hap- 
ily, as old Bill joggled them back over 


t's y long time since I’ve seen a 
pger,” aoe the peexpavted answer. 34 9 


|you may come to the stable with us. 
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you don’t mind, I’d like to help put Bill 
in his stable. I don’t think I ever really 
thought about a manger before, when I 
have seen one.” 

“Manger?’’—repeated Dan, wishing he 
were not so puzzled by what Bill’s friend 
meant. “Of course Bill has a manger, 
just like any other horse, and of course 
You 
may put all Bill’s presents in his manger 
for him if you like,” he suggested, laugh- 
ing, and feeling on a little more familiar 
ground. 

“I'd like to, very much indeed,” said 
Mr. Holland seriously, with his eyes on 
a very bright star in the winter, sky. 

A few minutes later, in Bill’s warm 
stall, Dan watched with puzzled, half- 
understanding eyes while Mr. Holland 
carefully arranged in Bill’s worn and 
nibbled manger a row of green-topped car- 
rots and shiny red apples, with here and 
there a gay piece of hard candy. Old 
3ill gave such a big blissful sigh over 
his presents that dusty corners of the 
manger were blown clean, and Mr. Hol- 
land, one hand on old Bill’s warm neck, 
“smiled almost like anybody,” as Dan 
thought later. 

“T liked your Christmas tree very much, 
old Bill,’ Mr. Holland said. “I never 
thought about it before, but now I know 
why horses and children both ought to 
celebrate Christmas. It’s on account of 
mangers, isn’t it?’ Old Bill nodded his 
wise old head vigorously up and down, 
up and down, and his friend, still smiling, 
went on: “Yes, of course I knew you'd 
understand. And perhaps, old Bill, per- 
haps your manger has shown me the 
way back to the children’s trees inside 
the lighted windows, who knows?” 


Tommy’s Letters 


Once upon a time there was a little 
sick boy in a big hospital who was so 
lonely that he said a little prayer asking 
that the postman might bring him some 
letters. The letters did not come at once, 
but each morning when the mail was dis- 
tributed, Tommy—that was his real name 
—hoped eagerly that there might be just 
one white envelope for him. 

After days and days of hoping and no 
letters, there came a morning when forty- 
three white envelopes were laid on Tom- 
tny’s bed, forty-three in one mail, and 
every one addressed to Tommy! 

No, it wasn’t fairies; it was just that 
the kind hospital supervisor, who day 
after day had seen an eager little boy 
disappointed, wrote to Tommy’s school- 
teacher, telling her how patient Tommy 
was, and how much every one liked him, 
and how very, very much Tommy did want 
to get some real letters. There were 
forty-three boys and girls in Tommy’s 
class at school, and every one of them 
wrote Tommy a long letter! 

Letters are really very easy to write, 
aren’t they? And I suppose there are 
many, many little boys, and girls, too, in 
many, many hospitals who follow the mail 
with longing eyes each morning as it is 
handed out, and I shouldn’t wonder if 
letters would make all those little boys 
and girls. as happy as letters made 
Tommy. And Christmas is coming and 
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Christmas letters are the very easiest 
letters in the world to write, because, you 
see, at Christmas time we all feel very 
much the same, and think very much the 
same, and everybody who possibly can 
makes everybody else happy. 

Don’t you think it would be fun to 
wake up on Christmas morning and think 
that very soon postmen would go hurry- 
ing into hospitals, and that very soon 
after that, little boys and little girls who 
have to lie still on little white beds, in- 
stead of romping and dancing around 
their own Christmas trees, would be 
getting Christmasy letters? 

You don’t know the names of any little 
boys and girls in hospitals? That doesn’t 
matter one bit. You can easily find out 
the name of a children’s hospital and if 
you enclose a letter, or several letters if 
you can, to the supervisor of whatever 
hospital you choose, I know he will 
write the names of little boys or girls 
on the envelopes for you. , 

Even if we can’t give as many gifts 
as we should like to at Christmas, we 
can all write letters. Perhaps letters are 
every bit as nice as gifts, who knows? 
If you should remember how much Tommy 
wanted letters, perhaps you couldn’t help 
writing the very Christmasiest letter to 
some other little boy, and perhaps then 
you wouldn’t be doing it all alone. Per- 
haps Tommy would be helping you, and 
that would make him happy, if he knew 
about it; don’t you think it would? And 
how do you know that somehow he 
wouldn’t know? 


To School by Airplane 


Many a little Western boy has been sent 
East to school, but until recently all the 
little Western boys have made the trip 
by train. This fall, the mother of an 
eleven-year-old Texas boy decided to take 
him to New York to school; but instead 
of making the trip by train, in the old- 
fashioned way, Seymour Cox, Jr.,—that 
was the boy’s name,—and his mother 
stepped into an airplane, and, with an 
aviator to pilot them, flew safely over all 
the States that lie between Texas and 
New York. Seymour is probably the first 
little boy in the world to fly to school, 
though of course there is no telling how 
soon all the other little boys will be 
going in the same way. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 

Presipent, HENRY M. WILLIAMS. 
Vice-Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SAL alae 
Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, George R. Blinn, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Rev. Harry Foster Burns, 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Dudley 
L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, Augusta G 
Williams, M.D. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Make the World God’s World 


Nothing less than this the great purpose of 
the Interchurch Movement 


GEORGE HENRY HUBBARD 
Congregational Clergyman 


Mr. Hubbard has here outlined with 
enthusiastic vision the plans for the 
greatest work conceived in American 
Christianity since the Great War. In 
Massachusetts, Unitarians, by virtue 
of membership in the State federation 
of Churches, have a part, but else- 
where, it is greatly to be regretted, 
they are not included.—TuHeE Epriror. 


What is the Interchurch World Move: 
ment? s 

Coincident with the ending of hostili- 
ties in the World War, and just as many 
thoughtful people were asking whether 
the Church would learn the lessons of 
the past four years, aS so many other 
organizations are doing, the Foreign Mis- 
sionary Board of the Southern Presby- 
terian Church sent the following invita- 
tion to all of the Foreign Mission Boards 
of North America, and to the Young Men’s 
Christian Association and Young Women’s 
Christian Association :— 

“Meeting as the World War ends, with 

victory to the forces fighting for free- 
dom, and feeling that if peace is to be 
permanent, and the war is to be followed 
by an era of good-will that shall hasten 
the realization of human brotherhood, it 
must be through the world-wide dissemi- 
nation and practice of the teachings of 
Jesus, we recommend that this Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions invite the 
Foreign Mission Boards of North America, 
the Young Men’s Christian Association 
and the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion to plan for a simultaneous Mission- 
ary Drive, to be conducted by all the 
.Protestant Evangelical* churches of 
North America, to raise a sufficient fund 
for the equipment and support of all their 
foreign missionary work, and to recruit 
a sufficient force of evangelists, teachers, 
doctors, and nurses to go to the front, 
that the non-Christian world may be im- 
mediately evangelized, and Christian edu- 
cation, medical and sanitary work, and 
social service may be adequately done in 
non-Christian lands. 

“In order that this may be initiated at 
once, we ask for the appointment of dele- 
gates to meet in New York on a given 
date to confer and report to the Annual 
Conference of Foreign Mission Boards in 
January, 1919.” 

The chairman of the Board added on 
his own account: “The experience of the 
war, we believe, justifies Protestant Chris- 
tianity in launching a united drive for 
world evangelization. The fact that the 
Christian message is the only hope of 
creating permanent peace conditions 
should invest such a movement with a 
powerful appeal at this time.” 

This original invitation was followed 
by a similar challenge to the Home Mis- 
sionary Boards. 


* This is the one flaw in an otherwise admir- 
able enterprise—that it retains an outworn and 
unworthy distinction between Christian workers, 
a distinction that includes a mountebank like 
Billy Sunday, but excludes devout and sane 
leaders like Edward Everett Hale and William 
C. Gannett.—THp AUTHOR. 


A large and representa- |' 
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tive gathering in New York on December 
17, 1918, heartily indorsed the movement, 
and developed, in general outline, a plan 
for putting it into effect. That plan in 
brief is as follows :— 

Provision was made for a general com- 
mittee of one hundred members, and for 
an executive committee of fifteen, and a 
Canadian council to co-operate with these. 
In each State and local community 


CHRISTMAS: 


* WHAT MEANS IT? 
ONLY A LITTLE CHILD AND A 
MOTHER WONDERING OVER THE 
BABE ON HER BREAST 
ONLY THE STORY OF A STAR: : 
WISE MEN AND LOWLY SHEPHERDS 
KNEELING IN ADORATION: : : ONLY 
THIS, IN THE STILL AND SACRED 
NIGHT,CENTURIES AGO: : ANDNOW 
A WHOLE WORLD IS GLADDER AND 


BETTER FOR THE BIRTH IN THAT 
QUIET MANGER, LONG LONG AGO:: 
BUT WHAT THE MESSAGE OF THAT 


FAR-OFF DAY ? IS: THIS- THE 
ANSWER ?—FROM THE LEAST MAY 
GROW THE GREATEST: JUST TO BE 
SINCERE : : TRUE: : KIND : : : : THESE 
GIFTS, THOUGH CRADLED IN SOME 
SECRET MANGER OF THE SOUL, IF 
LOVED AND LIVED, SHALL BE AS 
OUR STAR OF BETHLEHEM, MAKING 
GLORIOUS THE NIGHT: : : GUIDING 
INTO THE PERFECT DAY 

2 Se ee 


throughout the country all the Christian 
forces will be asked to form an inter- 
church committee or federation. 

By means of these agencies a thorough 
united survey of the home and foreign 
fields of the world is being made, for the 
purpose of securing complete and accurate 
data as to what the task is and what op- 
portunities for achieving it are open to 
the combined churches for at least the 
next five years. 

This is followed by a widespread cam- 
paign of education and inspiration, edu- 
cational in that its first duty is to carry 
the facts of the survey to the entire Prot- 
estant church constituency in America, 
and inspirational in that it is to use these 
facts to arouse the Church to a realiza- 
tion of the urgency of united effort in 
meeting the needs of the community, the 
nation, and the world, and to awaken and 
organize the Christian forces to under- 
take an adequate world programme. 

This field campaign includes a series 
of regional conferences already under way, 
and conventions and training conferences 
throughout the country, to acquaint the 
churches with the message, plans, and 
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methods of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment of North America, to appeal for the 
resources of spiritual power, life, and 
money called for by the survey, and to | 
organize all the forces for the carrying 
out of their full part of the programme. 

Naturally this programme of work calls 
for a united budget which shall consti- 
tute the financial objective and which 
shall be presented to the constituency 
of the co-operating churches together with 
the educational and spiritual objectives 
of the movement. 

A united financial campaign is suggested 
for the spring of 1920, or whenever in 
the judgment of the leaders of the move- 
ment the churches are sufficiently pre- 
pared, to secure the funds shown by the 
survey to be needed to carry through the 
world programme on an efficiency basis: 

And finally, a conservation and exten- 
sion programme must be worked out as 
the movement progresses, to insure the 
sustained co-operation of all the forces 
involved. 

Such in meagre outline is the vision 
splendid that has come~to some of our 
great missionary leaders. And it is a 
result of the Great War. With all its 
horrors and woes the war has brought a 
wonderful revelation of opportunity and 
of duty to many of us. It has set a 
wholly new standard of both financial and 
personal service. It has made our former 
religious and benevolent ideals seem con- 
temptible by contrast with those of our 
patriotism. 

Before the war we ‘flattered ourselves 
that we were doing great things for God, 
whereof he was glad. We looked with 
pride upon our most attractive churches. 
We took no little satisfaction in our mani- 
fold and far-reaching beneyolences, ad- 
ministered upon the soundest business 
principles. We thought our great mission- 
ary enterprises, with annual gifts of ten 
or fifteen million dollars for the entire 
Protestant churches of America were fit- 
ting witness to our devotion and self- 
sacrifice. Were we not also calling world 
peace conferences that should make an 
end of war by means of the palaver cure? 
And, best of all, while we thus benevo- 
lently planned for the healing of the 
nations, we were not unmindful of the 
divisions and quarrels within the Church 
itself. Agitations for Christian unity 
were already making quite a commotion 
in our shallow waters. 

Then came the war, with its imperious 
demand for service,—not military service 
only, but humanitarian and Christian 
service as well. A vast army of young 
men and women were suddenly called 
from the rocking-chair religion which — 
they had been enjoying at home to 
the strenuous activities of a _ really 
Christly service of ministration and com- 
fort abroad. Christian leaders were 
driven away from the discussion of Chris- 
tian unity, that they might stage a dem- 
onstration of Christian unity such as they 
had not dared to hope for, unless in the 
distant future. , 

The imperative needs of the various re- 
ligious and beneficent organizations added — 
many zeros to every call for gifts. Hun- 
dreds became thousands, thousands were 
displaced by millions, and even millions - 
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expanded to billions, all given without a 
murmur. The motto “Give till it hurts” 
was outgrown, and in its place came the 
motto “Give till it feels good; yes, give 
till giving seems the most glorious thing 
on earth neat to service and sacrifice.” 

Yet more. The demand did not limit 
itself to a call for money. It was a call 
for men and women, here at home as well 
as abroad, to give themselves to arduous 
and unremitting personal service. Did 
America ever witness such transforma. 
tion? Hundreds of thousands of the leis- 
ure class, many of them devotees of pleas- 
ure and selfish ease who never before 
recognized any call to altruistic labor, 
tasted for the first time the joy of hard 
work for others in a great cause. 

Now the war is past. Shall we permit 
ourselyes to fall back into the old habits 
of thought and life? 
the old standards of duty and service? 
Shall we re-establish the old ideals of op- 
portunity and achievement? No, a thou- 
sand times No! Old things are passed 
away. Behold, all things are become new. 
Our abundant offerings on the altar of 


_ Mars put to shame our meagre gifts to 
‘Christ. 


We must accept the larger pro- 
gramme and undertake the greater service. 
The Church must no longer be content 
to feel that she is “snatching here and 
there a lost soul from perdition, that she 
is rescuing a pitiful salvage from the 
wreck of a lost world.” We must get the 
larger vision and translate it into life. 
“We must go about our work with the 
consciousness that it is our God-given task 
to set on foot processes that shall lift 
the whole level of modern society and 
make the world itself God’s world.” 

We have been greatly troubled of late 
by the difficulty of enlisting our best young 
men and women in the service of the min- 
istry and kindred Christian activities. The 
solution of the difficulty lies in our hands. 
Raise the standards high enough, make 
the work big enough, and our best and 
strongest will flock to it even as they 
haye flocked to the danger-points and 
places of hardest toil during the recent 
struggle. 

Nearly two thousand years ago one 
came to men with the message, “The 
kingdom of heaven is at hand.” We have 
habitually read the words, and changed 
the emphasis. We have read, “The king- 
dom of heaven is at hand.” Now that 
is not what Jesus said. It is not what 


John the Baptist said. They both said, 


“The kingdom of heaven is at hand!— 
Is AT HAND!—IS AT HAND!” 

That is the message and that the em- 
phasis of this great Interchurch World 
Movement. Do you believe it? Will you 
make it true? 


Correction 


In the issue of December 4, the state- 
ment was made that Professor Todd of 
Amherst College would go up in a balloon 


to an altitude of 50,000,000 feet in an at-| 
tempt to communicate with Mars. 


This 
was rather high. The altitude should 
_ have been 50,000 feet. : 


Shall we revert to] 
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Tuckerman School Notes 

Several courses of especial interest to 
church workers are being conducted at 
the School at 33 West Cedar Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

At half-past nine Tuesday mornings, 
Rey. Charles T. Billings meets the class 
who are studying the life and teaching 
of Jesus. New membership is permitted 
in this course now, before the holidays. 
The previous lectures may be made up 
by a special student. 

Rey. James <A. Fairley lectures on 
Wednesdays at ten on “The Social Dy- 
namic of Religious Education.” This is 
a half-course, ending in February, but the 
remaining lectures or any one of them 
will be found inspiring and useful to any 
one in any field of work. 

Thursdays in December, marked by the 
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lectures in the Leadership Course, are de- 


voted to the Young People’s Religious 
Union. The president of the Union, Mr. 
Page, Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, and Mrs. 
Valentine are the speakers. The lessons — 
in invalid occupation given by Miss Tracy 
on Fridays at ten are of increasing im- 
portance each year. A number of those 
who have received Miss Tracy’s instruc- 
tion in the School have been able to qual- 
ify for particular positions during the 
months when wounded soldiers were re- 
turning. The lessons are of value to 
others than parish workers, and we in- 
vite visitors, and one or two new mem- 
bers would be received. 

Professor Lake’s Saturday lectures con- 
tinue to be given at eleven o’clock in 
Channing Hall, and are open to the pub- 
lie. 
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AT CHRISTMAS TIME 
By CHARLES W. WENDTE 
12mo; 136 pages; 75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents 


The eight fascinating tales comprising this book, which have for their background the breadth 
of our continent and glimpses of Europe, are drawn from the varied personal experiences of 
the writer in his nearly fifty years of public service at home and abroad. 

(This i inexpensive book is especially fitting as a Christmas gift. 


LIVING IN EARNEST 
By CHARLES E. ST. JOHN 
100 pages; 75 cents net; by mail, 85 cents 


This book is a collection of daily readings selected from the sermons and writings of the late 
Compiled with great care by Mrs. St. John, it will prove a most delight- 


FROM BONDAGE TO LIBERTY IN 
By GEORGE T. ASHLEY 
236 pages; $1.50 net; by mail, $1.65 


A graphic, gripping, thrilling story of the religious evolution of a life from the bondage 
of narrowest orthodoxy into the light and liberty of a liberal, rational, religious faith. 

It is the story of a real life, a living experience, written in a fascinating style from the 
first chapter to the last. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
By WALTER S. SWISHER 
Pamphlet; 25 cents net; by mail, 30 cents 


The two stories of the birth of Jesus—one the actual, the other, the legendary—as told 
A charming story, related in an intimate and in- 
teresting manner, published in a most attractive form, with envelopes for mailing, make it an 
unusually nice remembrance for young children. 
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Mrs. Edward A. Horton 


CLARA BANCROFT BEATLEY 


Those who have enjoyed the privilege 
of knowing Mrs. Edward A. Horton for 
many years will wish to express their 
love for her at this sacred time. Her 
“steady influence for good im the home, 
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The Babe new born to Mary and to God 
Was found by shepherds ere to wise men 
known: 
And in each child that by our side has trod 
The birth miraculous again is shown. 
—Hdward A. Church. 


Tuesday 
Mary kept all these things, and pon- 


the church, and in the many paths of | dered them in her heart.—Luke wi. 19. 


life that were brightened by her pres- 
ence will be felt through all the years 
to come. She walked “among the eternal 
ways.” 

Unwaveringly she held the highest 
ideals of duty, and steadfastly she gave 
sustaining power to others. As a min- 
ister’s wife, her consecration expressed 
itself in willing service, taking outward 
form in a directness and courtesy of man- 
ner, and in a cheerful friendliness that 
gave indescribable charm. 

As Christmas draws nigh we shall re- 
member gratefully her interest in this 
wonderful festival. We shall entwine our 
wreaths and our crosses, send forth our 
gifts and sing our carols with the divine 
assurance that she has joined “the choir 
invisible whose music is the gladness of 
the world.” 


Daily Readings in the Dome 


Arranged by M. Louise C. Hastings 


The Angel-Song 


Still through the cloven skies they come, 
With peaceful wings unfurled ; 
And still their heavenly music floats 
O’er all the weary world. 
—Hdmund H. Sears. 


Sunday 


Glory to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace, good-will toward men.—Lwke 
th. 14. 


The Christmas carol is dear to the 
human heart because it is a song of 
spiritual optimism. To pessimism the 
heavens are closed and silent; the world 
has no windows opening toward the In- 
finite. Pessimism cannot sing, because it 
has no hope, and cannot pray, because it 
has no faith. .. . Let not the lesser inter- 
ests of this life close our hearing to the 
angel-song which never dies upon the air. 
The star of hope never sets, and God’s 
revelations are from everlasting to ever- 
lasting.—A braham M. Rihbany. 


Monday 


Suddenly there was with the angel a 
multitude of the heavenly host praising 
God.—Luke ti. 13. 


A CHRISTMAS SONG 


If all our wintry skies were cold and bare 
And morning stars and angels ceased to 
sing; 
If Reason banished every fancy fair, 
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The Evening Stars together sang 
In that dear long ago. 

The Christ-child in the manger lay 
In that dear long ago,— 

And Mary murmured it to rest 

Upon her warm and loving breast, 
In that dear long ago. . 


And now, again within our hearts, 
As in that long ago, 
May the glad stars together sing, 
As in that long ago. 
And may the battle-horrors cease, 
And all the weary world know Peace, 
As in that long ago. 
—Frederic A. Whiting. 


Wednesday 
Hear, and your soul shall live.—Jsa. lw. 8. 


Daybreak! 
Light gleams across the centuries of fear,— 
The night is past! 
A new star beckons in the trembling morn,— 
The true Christ to the waiting world is 
born,— 
The angels’ 
you hear 
The sweet, new song of cheer? 
Daybreak,—at last! 
—Marion Franklin Ham. 


song,—dear comrades, don’t 


Thursday 


For unto us a child is born, unto us a 
son is given: ... and his name shall be 
called Wonderful.—Isa. ia. 6. 


MoTHER AND CHILD 


Again the angel-song we hear, 
The guiding star we see; 

The mighty of the earth draw near 
To helpless infancy. 


And ever as the year grows old, 
Within the simple lines 

Of the familiar story told 
A deeper meaning shines. 


In every happy mother’s face 
To-day, the wide world o’er, 

There speaks to us a tenderer grace 
For Mary’s joy of yore: 


And every new-born child of earth 
A glory doth receive, 
Reflected from the Christ-child’s birth 
On that first Christmas Bye. 
—Frederick L. Hosmer. 


Friday 


Behold, I bring you good tidings of 
great joy.—Luke ii. 10. 


THE CHRISTMAS STORY 


Yet sweet would be that great imagining, | Valley and hill lie white and still 


Let Science and its Sadducees attest 
Angel or spirit there can never be; 

I listen, filled with longing and unrest, 
Until the Bethlehem angels sing to me. 


Under the winter snow. 
Oh, tell us the Christmas story, 
The tale of long ago! , 
How stars looked down on Bethlehem’s 
town, 
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But no one spoke his name, 
Or knew the gift of heaven to earth 
When that first Christmas came. 


Now carols sound the whole world round, 
And bells ring clear and sweet, 


While lighted tree and holly wreath 


The blessed season greet. 
Hearts swell with joy and homes grow 
* bright 
As we praise his dear name, 
Who brought the joy of heaven to earth 
When that first Christmas came. 
—Kate W. Hamilton. 


Saturday 


Lo, I am with you alway.—Matt. vrerviii. 
20. 


O holy Child of Bethlehem ! 
Descend to us, we pray ; 
Cast out our sin and enter in,— 
Be born in us to-day! 
We hear the Christmas angels 
The great glad tidings tell ; 
Oh, come to us, abide with us, 
Our Lord Emmanuel! 
—Phillips Brooks. 


SAVE MEAT— SAVE MONEY 


With every roast of 
meat, poultry and game, 
and every baked 
fish, serve a lib- 
eral amount of 
STUFFING or 
DRESSING fla- 
vored with Bell’s 
Seasoning. i: ee 
crease the T— = 


ure and decrease 
the cost. Hotel 
chefs eer 


mend it 
your grocer 
will not sup- 
ply you send 
10c for sam- 
ple package, 


Ask Grocers For BELL'S SEASONING 


THE PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


Are you satisfied with your Sunday- 
school lesson materials ? 


Have you classes that need a change? 


Many schools have solved their cur- 
riculum problems by using our Con- 
structive Studies. 


WHY NOT EXAMINE 


our series of graded lessons now and 
try one or more courses next quarter 
beginning January |, 1920? 


WRITE TO-DAY FOR INFORMATION 


Tat University or Cucaco Press | 
mf 


5782 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please patronize our advertisers — 
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A Christmas Prayer 
BULA MINER 


O little child of Bethlehem, 
Be thou our star this day! 
_ Shine in our hearts; show us the path 
Of light and purity. 


Be thou a star of joy so bright 
That we can never fall; 

A star to prove to all mankind 
That love rules over all; 

A star to bind in fellowship 
Our human hearts to thee; 

A star to guide through service 

: To thy immortality. 


Rev. Nathanael Seaver 


~ The death of Rey. Nathanael Seaver on 
November 7, at Worcester, Mass., brought 
sorrow to a wide circle of loyal friends in 
the cities and towns where he had held 
pastorates during forty years of service in 
the Unitarian ministry. 
of his own generation, but younger men 
and women, without regard to religious be- 
lief, have borne witness to the helpful in- 
fluence of his life among them. Fortu- 


once strong, gentle, optimistic, and lovy- 
able, and of a broad, scholarly mind, he 
gave devoted service to the ideals of the 
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Unitarian faith and uncompromising sup- 
port to all movements for social and civic 
reform. 

He was born April 21, 1836, in Boston, 
the son of Nathanael and Ann Jane (Cod- 
man) Seaver, who later were members 
of the Church of Our Father in East Bos- 
ton. As a young man in this church, and 
later, under the preaching of Dr. W. G. 
Pliot of St. Louis, Mo., he found the in- 
spiration that directed his steps toward 
the Unitarian ministry, for which he pre- 
pared himself at Meadville and then at 
Harvard Divinity School, graduating there 
with the class of 1864. In 1865 he mar- 
ried Marietta M. White of Littleton, Mass., 
whose father, Rey. William H. White, had 
left a remarkable impress upon the re 
ligious and social life of the town, which 
is felt even to the present day. Never 


| was a minister blessed with a helpmate 
_Wwho more truly embodied the ancient New 


England tradition of the ‘minister’s 


wife”; throughout their married life the 
, work of Mrs. Seaver in church and com- 
‘munity was a strong factor in the suc- 
Not only those | 


cess of her husband’s ministry. 
After a brief pastorate at Walpole, 
N.H., he caught the spirit of missionary 


| enthusiasm and removed to Davenport, 
, Ia; 
nate in the possession of a personality at 


where he established upon a firm 
foundation the First Unitarian Society 
and helped build its first chapel. He saw 
this Society outlive the bigoted opposition 
that greeted its organization and grow 


‘| founding, it was free of debt. 
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to win the respect of all citizens, and he 
did not leave it_until, five years after 
Pastorates 
followed at Harrison Square, Melrose, 
Scituate and Marshfield, Templeton, Mill- 
bury, Leicester, and Pittsfield, all in Mas- 
sachusetts. In each place he, like many 
another deyoted Christian minister, sup- 
plemented his church work with zealous 
efforts for the civic betterment of the 
community at large,—at one time as a 
member of the city board of education, 
again as editor of the local paper, through 
which he fought local evils;—and every- 
where as a stanch worker for temperance 
reform in all its aspects. 

In 1904 he retired from the active min- 
istry, and lived, up to within two years 
of his death, at his old home in Scituate. 
Notwithstanding his retirement, his voice 
and pen continued active in behalf of re- 
ligious and public service, and for many 
more years he was a regular attendant, 
with Mrs. Seaver, at the May Meetings. 
After her death, in 1912, his normally 
strong constitution began to yield, little 
by little, to the inroads of age, and the 
gradual giving way was watched with 
sadness by family and friends, powerless 
to help. Since December, 1917, he had 
made his home with his daughter, Mrs. 
George A. Slocomb of Worcester, who sur- 
vives him, with another daughter, Miss 
Ktta A. Seaver, and a son, William N. 
Seaver. 


(1) 


Protestant churches of Paris.” 


(2) 


the thousands of American students expected in the universities and studios of Paris. 


“Tf WE do not do this thing, who will?” 
(3) The Endowing of the Two Enterprises. . 


The buildings and the activities of these two centres for Americans in Paris will cons 
to the 75,000 American soldiers who died in France for the cause of world brotherhood. 


is rai 


I hereby subscribe the sum of $ 
payable as follows* 


Will you not help to raise that million by January first? 


PLEDGE 


front in Europe, 


flake a Christmas Gift to the American Church in Paris 


‘‘If the American Government and the Commanding General thought it necessary to expend huridreds of millions of dollars for the moral safeguarding 
of our soldiers in France for a period of eighteen months, surely it is not too much to suggest that two million dollars be invested in an institution that 
shall safeguard and inspire the lives of thousands of Americans, young and old, in Paris for years to come.” 


A Fund of Two Million Dollars is needed for 


The building of a new church edifice in a central location. 


The American Church in Paris is sixty-two years old. 

It is non-sectarian, uniting all denominations. 

| It must be strengthened now, that Protestantism may present a united 
3 A gift to the American Church is a gift to French Protestantism, for “The American Church must play the Big Brother to the 


The building of the ‘‘Shurtleff Memorial’’ in the Latin Quarter. 
—a Social Service Centre equipped with auditorium, gymnasium and baths, library, dormitories, and every facility for ministering to 


titute the most beautiful and fitting MEMORIAL 


ere Christian citizen of New York has recently pledged $50,000, to be paid on the condition that at least one million dollars 


Subscriptions large or small are earnestly solicited 


toward the Building and Endowment Fund of the American Church in Paris 


Address 


“*Pledge can be paid at once, or in instalments, over a period of one, two, or three years. Make checks payable to Dr. S. W. Thurber, treasurer. 


Cut on the dotted line and mail to Rev. Stanley Ross Fisher, 14 Beacon Street, Boston—Room 806. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention TH REGISTER 
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The Quarter-Hour Silence 


FRANK C. DOAN 


Iil 
Meditation Groups 
(The headquarters of The Quarter-Hour 
Silence are Room 1208, Education Building, 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York City. Inquiries 


and applications for membership may be ad- 
dressed there.) 


In a number of centres the members of 
our “silent fellowship” have formed ‘‘med- 
itation groups” for what we may perhaps 
call collective or co-operative meditation. 
A few congenial spirits meet once a week 
to read together the great classics of 
meditation of which we wrote last week,— 
1 “few’’; for experience shows that such 
a group, to work profitably for all con- 
cerned, should not exceed ten or fifteen 
souls. Otherwise the group is liable to 
degenerate ae a debating society! And 
“congenial” there must be spiritual 
harmony throughout the group: a single 
discordant spirit or jarring note will 
“break the circuit” and defeat the medi- 
tative purpose of the hour. This does 
not mean that members of the group shall 
be of one mind, always seeing eye to eye 
with each other or even with the great 
masters they are reading week in and 
week out. Not at all. The members of 
the same group may be of many shades 
of opinion and yet be one in spirit, of 
many minds, if only “the same spirit 
worketh in all.” The most stable groups, 
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we find, are those that are made up of 
congenial spirits who have already gravi- 
tated together, as friends, or as members 
of the same church, or who have been 
drawn together by some other common 
spiritual interest. 

The way for such a circle of friendly 
spirits to transform itself into a medita- 
tion group is as follows :— 

First, choose as leader that member 
of the group whom all recognize as hay- 
ing the purest spiritual understanding, 
who does stand out as the most gifted 
one in matters of the spirit. Every nat- 
ural group of friends has some one person 
of this type within it, one who is already 
a spiritual leader, though it may be 
without knowing it himself. 

Next, agree upon a list of the great 
masters at whose feet all would like to 
sit. The list we printed last week may 
serve as a model. Then from this list 
select the one with whom all want to 
start. The Meditations of Marcus Aure- 
lius and Amiel’s Journal, we find, are fine 
to begin with; the former, if the group 
is composed mainly of men, the latter 
if mainly of women. 

During the week before each meeting- 
hour the members read a given chapter 
or number of pages in the book of medi- 


tation thus chosen by the group, each 
carefully marking the sentences or para- 


graphs that stir and renew their spirits 
within them. Having read the allotted 
chapter or pages each member jots down 
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on a slip of paper the marked sentences © 


and paragraphs and hands this slip to 
the leader at least twenty-four hours be- 
fore the hour of meeting. 

The leader for his part.takes these 
slips of paper and “codifies” them; i.e., 
he compares the lists and makes note 
of the sentences and paragraphs which 
brought the greatest enlightenment to the 
greatest number in the group. During 
the meeting-hour itself he reads these 
sentences and paragraphs—reads them 
quietly and without comment either by 
himself or by any other member of the 
group, each thinking his own thoughts as 
the minutes of the precious meeting hour 
go by. No voice is heard except the 
voice of the well-beloved leader of the 
group, and not even his except as an in- 
strument through which once more the 
great masters of the past are playing 
upon the souls of the group and making 
for inner wisdom and peace and harmony. 


(To be continued) 


A “Prominent” Misprint 


To the Editor THr CHRISTIAN REGISTER :-— 

In the Statement on the Social Duty of 

the Unitarian Churches, now in process 

of distribution by the American Unitarian 

Association, column 2, line 45, for “promi- 

nent” please read “permanent,” and oblige 
FRANCIS G. PEABODY. 


pliance to America. 


to grant that gift. 


the Near East.” 


Herbert Hoover says: 


Christian Children Beg Food As Christmas Gift 


250,000 little children in Armenia have their hands outstretched in sup- 


Do not forget them this Christmastide. 
They are asking for the greatest gift of all,—LIF we You have the power 


Your contribution means food for the hungry, succor for the dying, —LIFE 
to your Christian brothers and sisters in the Near East. 


“The most desperate situation in the world is in 


HUNGER KNOWS NO ARMISTICE 


The time fixed for the offering is Christmas 
Sunday or as soon thereafter as possible. 


Literature will be sent on application. 


NEAR EAST RELIEF 


CLEVELAND H. DODGE, Treasurer 


1 MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THH REGISTER 
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| because church membership will not take 
Tue WaysIDE PuLPIT |!care of itself. As ministers we have to 

: refer to it continually in our pulpits, 
talk it frankly to individuals, allow it 


Truth 1S not like a || to be assumed as a permanent interest 
in the church life. Then we can add the 


casket of jewels to influence of such helpful devices as may 
be guarded but is occur, and I should be glad to advise 
9 


any one about such practical devices. 
like living seed to Making the home church grow is funda- 
be scattered. Another suggestion will come later. 


mental to church extension ! 


— | League Chapters in Middle West 


A Word to my Brother-Ministers The intense enthusiasm in new organizations 
moves the Field Secretary to good counsel 


MINOT SIMONS 
Department of Church Batension, A. U. A. CARL B. WETHBRELL 


I. Maxine tHE Home CHurRcH GROW The Field Secretary has recently had a 

Many of you have personally expressed | ™0st interesting week in the Middle West, 
to me a most earnest interest in the work |22d he is more convinced than ever that 
of church extension. We are all anxious, | there is no end of possibilities for our 
enthusiastically so, to make our chureh | Unitarian churches in that section of the 
live up to its mission. But so much de- country. Being a born-and-bred New Eng- 
pends upon our technique! The greatest land Unitarian, he ventured to Chicago 
zeal mistakenly directed may lead to with many qualms as to how the proposi- 
failure. tion of the Laymen’s League would be 

Church extension begins at home in the |Teceived. As soon as he had met rep- 
churches we already have. Is our tech- resentatives of five Chicago churches, he 
nique right at home? could see that there was a grand oppor- 
: For instance, it seems never to occur tunity to put Unitarianism, in its broadest 


to some of us to pay any attention to | Sense, on the map in that city. We must 
church membership. Some ministers have attractive and businesslike head- 


show no interest in it. They see no value quarters in Chicago. The laymen will 
bet, ‘ surely do their part if they are once 


In my experience I have found that a 
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aroused in a big, practical way to their 
responsibilities. 

In Milwaukee a most enthusiastic and 
promising chapter was definitely organized 
with its first main objective to increase 
chureh attendance and hence church re- 
sponsibilities on the part of the laymen. 
Our minister there, Mr. Loring, has al- 
ready stirred up many slumbering men 
to action, and now, with an awakened 
sense of loyalty and opportunity, the Mil- 
waukee laymen are surely going to be 
heard from in the very near future. 

At Minneapolis another interesting and 
interested group organized a chapter, de- 
termined to arrange and carry on a series 
of Sunday eyening meetings which should, 
by means of skilful advertising, draw 
much attention, because the church is 
peculiarly well located in the heart of 
the city. 

In St. Paul the Field Secretary found 
a growing church, especially among the 
most representative men of the city. <A 
chapter has been organized there for some 
time and has already conducted some 
Sunday evening meetings, at one of which 
the minister, Mr. Eliot, preached on a 
subject chosen by one of his laymen, “Are 
Unitarians Christians?” with the result 
that some two hundred people, mostly 
non-Unitarians, attended. The chapel here 
is planning to get into close contact with 
the students at the University of Minne- 
sota. It is also going to undertake, in 
time, the formation of a chorus choir. 


4 careful and continuous campaign for 

church membership is _ indispensable. 
Without membership a church is likely 
| to ‘be weak, insecure, irresponsible. It 
: is not likely to grow; it is more likely to 
die. 

Church membership stimulates loyalty 
and responsibility. It leads to achieve- 
ment. It aids enormously in the fulfil- 
ment of our mission, not only in the 
P individual, but in the community as well. 
7 Church membership is the normal thing 
to bring about. If we believe in any 
| cause, it is natural to belong to it. There 
E- is no other-worldly suggestion attached 

to it in our Unitarian churches. It is 

a, as natural to belong to a church as to a 

lodge or to any other enterprise of work 
or of play where we definitely attempt 
-to do more together than we can do 


it is proving itself worth-while to in- 


If there is any contrary come-back to 
this general proposition I should be glad Tur AmprRiIcAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION, 


where it is most difficult it is likely to 

be most important. What people there 

are, should belong. The Cause is likely 

Sai to be cultivated in a person who joins a 
church, | 


alone. 
An increase of church membership is MOTHER AND CHILD 

oh ee ear ibe indication of the vitality of On His Birthday open to Christ’s Little Brothers and Sisters, Doors of Mercy, Opportunity and 

the church. It is always encouraging Hope. 

to both minister and people. It indicates THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION 

that the church is something more than begs to remind you of its work for the less privileged peoples of this land—the Negroes, the Indians, 

an audience grouped temporarily about the Eskimos, the Chinese and Japanese, the Hawaiians, Mexicans, and Porto Ricans and white folks 

: ‘alt . . . of the Southern mountains, 

- a personality. Something is being done Among these, besides flourishing churches, hospitals and social settlements, it conducts some 
I and something is being builded. Evidently fifty fine unsectarian schools and five notable colleges. 


At this crisis in the nation’s life our opportunities are greater than ever and our necessities more 
/ We Must Have Your Help Right Now 
creasing numbers of people. What Better Place for a Christmas Gift! 


to have it come my way. I know the Dept. R, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
matter is difficult in some places, but Desiring a share in your great work, I send the enclosed gift. 


ee 
‘ ©. ALa ont 


* : Revive ‘ Seen 
Ay emphasize this matter at some length | When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THE RHGISTER 
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At Cleveland, in spite of it being a' 
Saturday evening and a vyery stormy 
night, a large and enthusiastic group of 
men attended a supper to hear about the 
League. Here, too, a chapter has been 
organized, and is now planning a campaign 
of publicity to make our church there, 
even better known in the community. The 
Chapter also hopes to co-operate with the | 
Boy Scout Troop in every way possible. 
It was here in Cleveland where the Field 
Secretary was told that he is a New 


Hngland Unitarian with the Western 
spirit. Nothing could have pleased him 


more! 

And now let our churches of the East, 
particularly in New England, “play the 
game” with our organizations in the Mid- 
dle West, for “team play” is what is 
needed at present—there is no doubt about 
that. If every dyed-in-the-wool, loyal 
Unitarian could have a week in the places 
it has been the’good fortune of the writer 
to visit, he would agree that much can 
be done, much must be done, to hitch up 
as an effective team the New England 
with the Middle West churches. Through 
the League chapters this is surely going 
to be done. 

Unity House is the official name which 
has been given to the new headquarters 
of the Laymen’s League in Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 


The Angel of Good-will 


Throughout the country, in parish 
houses and church vyestries hangs THE 
ReGIster’s Christmas poster. From every 
side come words of appreciation of the 
“Angel of Good-will,” as one minister calls 
the “pictured presence.” In the following 
lines Prof. H. H. Barber of Meadville, 
Pa., describes it :— 


At our church door, the angel of good-will, 

A gracious pictured presence, silent stands, 
And blesses children with her sheltering hands ; 
Yet lightly poised, as ever ready still 

To spread swift pinions and unwearied speed 
Whither an urgent call may claim her aid, 
Grief to be comforted or suffering stayed, 
High service of the helpful, healing deed : 

As if the worth of life were only found 

In making every creature’s joy abound. 

As week by week we come to worship there, 
That silent presence moves to kindlier mood, 
And purer reverence of the Perfect Good— 

A charge our help to give, our joy to share— 
The speaking gesture of that radiant face 
Bearing its message of the Christmas grace, 
As once of old to all the world abroad, 

The way of life in angel song was given: 
Good-will to men gives glory to high God, 
And peace on all the earth is joy of heaven. 


Many readers are taking advantage or 
THE ReGIster’s Christmas offer and send- 
ing the paper to friends with their greet- 
ings. There is still time to add new names 
for gift subscriptions. If a name is sent 
at once, the Christmas number and a ecaré 
bearing the name of the giver will be de- 
livered in time for Christmas. 

THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


For the Men stiff in the Service 


The camp fund grows apace. THE 
Recister takes pleasure in acknowledging 
more subscriptions this Christmas week 
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than in any previous week since the appeal 
was made. Mrs. L. F. Chandler, Worcester, 
Mass., sends $6, which provides two copies 
for Camp Travis, Tex. The Taunton 
and Sandwich branches of the Women’s 
Alliance contribute $6 each. This provides 
four copies for Camp Lewis, Wash. The 


' sum of $9 from Mrs. H. G. Porter, Arling- 


ton, Mass., sends three copies to Camp 
Upton, N.J., and the contribution of $6 
from H. B. D., Cambridge, Mass., supplies 
two more copies needed for this camp. 
Miss Alice C. Howe, Brooklyn, N.Y., gives 
$3, which sends one copy to Camp Meade, 
Md. 
The fund now stands as follows :— 


Previously acknowledged...........+-- $84.00 
Mrs. L. F. Chandler, Worcester, Mass... 6.00 
Taunton Women’s Alliance, Taunton, 

| Oe Aer 6.00 
Sandwich Women’s Alliance, Sandwich, 

MASEik.. <0 i.v 04s «sss bleeen alee 6.00 
Mrs. H. G. Porter, Arlington, Mass..... 9.00 


H. B. D.,. Cambridge, Mass): ..0s 08050 6.00 
Miss Alice C. Howe, Brooklyn, N.Y..... 3.00 
$120.00 


There are still ninety-one libraries to 
be filled. Tur Reerster looks forward 
eagerly. to placing the paper in these 
ninety-one camp libraries early in the new 


year. 
CHURCH 


Announcements 


| THROUGHOUT THE 


— 


The Middle States Fellowship Commit- 
tee has received from Mr. Edwin Fairley 
an application for fellowship in the Uni- 
tarian ministry. Walter R. Hunt, George 
W. Smith, Ernest C. Smith. 


The usual Christmas Candle Service will 
be held in Channing Church, Dorchester, 
Mass., Sunday afternoon, December 21, at 
five o’clock. This service of symbol and 
song, with its processional and girls’ vested 
choir, always attracts many visitors. 


Walter G. W. Wolfe is hereby com- 
mended to the ministers and churches of 
the Unitarian Fellowship for a probation- 
ary period of six months, ending May 7, 
1920. Charles T. Billings, Julian C. 
Jaynes, Harry Lutz, Committee for New 
England. 


The First Congregational Society of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., cordially invites 
former parishioners and friends to a spe- 
cial service in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
first religious service of this Society, 
which will be held at the church, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, on the evening of 
December 31, at eight o’clock. 


Week-day services in. King’s Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.: December 22, Rey. Archi- 
bald Black, Old South Chureh, Boston; 
December 23, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
Church of the Disciples, Boston; Decem- 
ber 24, Rev. Sydney B. Snow, King’s 
Chapel; December 25, 11 a.m. (Christmas 
Day), Rev. H..N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; December 26, Rev. Adolph Ross- 
bach, East Boston Unitarian Society ; De- 
cember 27, musical service, Mr. Lang, or- 
ganist; December 29, Rey. William Saf- 
ford Jones, Newport, R.I, 
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The annual candle-light Christmas serv- 
ice at the Unitarian church, Wollaston, 
,Mass., will be held Sunday, December 21, 
at 7.30 p.m. The service is largely musi- 
cal, and its special feature this year isa 
; pageant, “The Nativity,” in charge of Miss 
Mary Lawrance, the director of religious 
education of the church. The regular 
church quartette will be assisted by a 
chorus and a girls’ choir of twenty-four 
voices. In the processional and recessional 
the church flag will be carried by a Girl 
Scout and escort and the national flag 
by a Boy Scout and escort. The singers 
will carry lighted candles. 


A MINISTER OF LIMITED MEANS wishes 


hooks from a Unitarian minister’s library, if a 
minister’s widow wishes to place books where 
they will be appreciated and continue to do 
good. Address C. L. ROYAN, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 


TO LET in Jamaica Plain, on quiet street but 
near electric car line, one large and one small 
room, furnished and heated; to let separately 
or together. Rooms heated. Address F. BH. A., 
care THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 6 Beacon Street. 


WRITE to Dr. J. T. Sunderland, 423 West 
120th Street, New York, for Circular announc- 
ing his Lecture-subjects, Books, and Pam- 
phlets. In buying Holiday Presents do not 
forget his “Origin of the Bible,” “Religion in 
the Light of Evolution,” “Oh, to be Rich and 
Young!” and “Rising Japan: Is there a Japan- 
ese Menace?” 


14,000 MILES 
A Carriage and Two Women 


By Francres 8. Hows © 


Private sale only. Price, $1.50; post-paid. Address 
Miss Howe, 60 Mt. Pleasant Avenue, Leominster, Mass. 


PAY MENTS) 


monthly buys outright any stock or | 
ind. Purchaser secures all dividend: 


Odd lots our specialty. Write for selected 
list and full particulars - FREE 


CHARLES E.VAN RIPER 


Member Consolidated Stock Exchange 


5O BROAD ST. NEW YORK 


4 P 
PAPER STOCKS 


Companies producing paper for boxes 
and containers are prosperous and will 
continue so because many industries are 
demanding a cheaper form of package in 
which to ship their product. Paper con- 
tainers are by far the cheapest. A good 
stock of such a company is 


ROBERTSON PAPER 
COMPANY 


(Established 1865) 
8% Participating Preferred Stock 
Tax Free in Massachusetts 


The property includes water powers, 
three paper mills, modern box shop 
twenty-five dwelling houses, etc., located 
near New London, Conn. — ; 


Price par ($50.00) per share 
Send for full information | 


Earnest E. Smith & Co. 


Specialists in New England Investments 
52 Devonshire St., Boston — 
Telephone Fort Hill 5860 


Members New York & Boston Stock 
Exchanges - 


= 
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Parish News Letters 


A Fruitful Ministry 


- Daias, Tex.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. George Gilmour: The minister cele- 
brated the tenth anniversary of his 
pastorate on November 30. The Dallas 
Dispatch says: ‘The influence of Dr. Gil- 
mour has extended outside the boundary of 
his parish and into all the civic activities of 
Dallas. He was instrumental in the opening 
of the first social centre in Dallas eight 
years ago. He was active in the formation 
of the forum movement, and Dallas people 
will long remember the early debates in 
the Dallas Forum, particularly the dis- 
cussion of the traction franchise between 
Tom Love and R. BH. L. Knight seven years 
ago. Dr. Gilmour helped to put over the 
symphony orchestra for Dallas. 
been president of the Tuberculosis So- 
ciety and he has been identified with a 
score of other movements for the general 
betterment of Dallas. May he see an- 
; other decade of service as fruitful of 
‘ results as has been the one just closing.” 


Mr. Beane’s Fourth Year Begins 


| DorcHeEsterR, Mass.—Channing Church, 
. _ Rey. S. C. Beane: On Sunday, December 
14, the present minister began the fourth 
year of service in this place. There has 

} been a gradual and healthy growth in 
church attendance, and a steady increase 
of interest in all departments of social 

_ and religious activity. The people of this 
church gave enthusiastic support to the 
special services which began on a Sunday 
evening and continued for five week-day 
evenings in succession during the “Simul- 
taneous Meetings” campaign. The ser- 
mons were of unusual merit, and a goodly 
number were present at each service. On 
the Thursday afternoon of that week 
“Simultaneous Socials” were held in five 
different parts of the parish. These meet- 
ings were held under the auspices of the 
Channing Branch Alliance, and enabled 
new-comers to become better acquainted 
with the older members of the parish. 
Over two hundred attended the recent en- 
tertainment of the Channing Men’s Club. 

_ At the December meeting of this organiza- 
_tion Mr. Ernest G. Adams gave a stirring 
address on “The Laymen’s League” and 
before he left the church a local, chapter 


He has. 
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had been organized. On the afternoon of | Nov. 


Christmas Sunday, December 21, at five 
o'clock, the usual candlelight service will 
be held. This service annually attracts 
strangers from all parts of Boston and 
vicinity. 

Here is Method, Efficiency 


Los ANGELES, CaLtir.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rey. E. Stanton Hodgin: A mem- 
ber of the Laymen’s League of this church 
has had printed a thousand copies of one 
of the minister’s sermons for distribution, 
to widen and deepen the influence of the 
church in the community. The following 
plan has been adopted, that each member 
of the congregation take one copy of the 
printed sermon home, to be read and 
studied. Let him make the acquaintance 
of a neighbor (by neighbor is meant any- 
body) and by friendly conversation, not 
argument, learn the trend of his mind. 
Then let him call his neighbor’s atten- 
tion to this sermon, ask him to read it 
and give his opinion of its merit or de- 
merit the next time the two meet. In 
asking an opinion, an appeal is made to 
a man’s intelligence, confidence is ex- 
pressed in him, and his ability acknowl- 
edged. That he is asked to give his opin- 
ion the nezt time of meeting means that 
the two must keep in touch with each 
other. The success of the plan depends, 
therefore, on the personal equation. Such 
interest in a neighbor will beget his inter- 
est in the sermon and in the church, and 
a cordial invitation will perhaps bring 
him to the church. If this plan is 
earnestly tried, with several sermons, the 
latent spiritual vitality of the church 
body as a whole will become magnetized 
and draw so many people into the church 
that, figuratively speaking, the doors of 
the church will have to be widened to 
let the people in. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 
Already acknowledged............. $2,482.42 
Noy. -3. Miss Fannie M. Shiley, Fay- 
ette;.. N-Y.> .-ke seme once 1.00 
3. Society in Arlington, Mass. 228.00 
3. Channing Church, Dorches- 
ter, . Mags .....cee eee eee 5.00 
4. Society in Stoneham, Mass. 11.50 
5. Miss Augusta L. Voigt, De- 


troit, Mich., to create a 
life membership......... 50.00 
7. Society in Milton, Mass.... 200.00 


13. Society in Rutherford, *N.J. $25.31 

20. Mr. and Mrs. Josiah 5. 

Bacon, West Newton, 
EST er sot Pip inna 205 Sie ein eae 100.00 

20. H. a Wetzel, Shepherd, 
Sadia inne Mie eek oe 5.00 

7 Maa oa C. Lewis, Helena, 
MOTE. sac osc e ate 5.00 

22. Mrs. BE. G. Taggarts, Har- 
MSbUuPe, Pass siu whoo eas 25.00 
25. Associate Members........ 21.00 

26. Mrs. Mary P. Colvin, Gil- 
bertville, Mass.. 10.00 

26. Mrs. Amelia H. Lawrence, 
Falmouth, Mass......... 5.00 

26. Miss Harriet Ware, Milton, 
MPH 2 ora wins SES 10.00 

28. Mrs. Anna E. Wise, St. Al- 
Paths Wi Goethe a 20.00 
29. Society in Montclair, N.J 160.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Nov. 3. West Newton, Mass., Branch 

Women’s Alliance....... 25.00 
ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE 
DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION 

Noy. 4. Church School, Lincoln, 
BURGE: Src wil 5 Boe yaactle 1c Riel hee 2.56 
$3,391.79 


Henry M. WILuraAMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Deaths 


STEBBINS.—In Framingham Centre, Decem- 
ber 11, Lucinda M. Beebe, wife of Rev. Calvin 
Stebbins, D.D. 


HORTON. 
home, 27 Newbury Street, TonbpRte A. Horton, 
wife ‘of Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., in her 
seventy-eighth year. 


City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 


THE NEW YEAR IS APPROACHING! 


The Christian Church faces 
The churches of our liberal fellowship should 


PREPARE NOW 


| to make 1920 the most notable year in the history of our fellowship. Your national 


___ It will be a year for new hopes and new endeavors. 
its finest and greatest opportunities. 


work needs larger support. 


Send your Contributions to Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 
|| AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 25 Beacon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
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d’you call this? 
“Carn’t yer 


Diner: “Here, what 
3eef or mutton?” Waitress: 
tell the difference?’ Diner: ‘No.” 
ress: “Then why worry about it?’— 
ney Bulletin. 


Wait- 
Syd- 


What the people living on the slopes 


of Vesuvius cannot understand is why 
human beings persist in living on the 


hurricane-swept coast of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.— Rochester Post Hxrpress. 


‘Why did you turn out for that truck? 
According to the traffic rules you had the 
right of way.’ “Yes,” answered Mr. 
Chuggins, patiently. “But the truck had 
the right of weight.”—Washington Star. 


A little girl had been taken to chureh 
for the first time, and she was somewhat 
surprised by the general style of the 
building, which was quite unlike anything 
she had previously seen. ‘Whose house is 
this?’ she asked. “It is God’s house,” 
her mother answered. The child took an- 
other critical view of the building. “It is 
a very nice house,” she finally soliloquized. 
“We have never called here before.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


One of the advantages of American 
participation in the war is the greater 
knowledge of American institutions by our 
Huropean associates. For instance, a 
Columbia professor over there, in talking 
to an unusually well informed English- 
man about education, said: “I wonder 
which American university is best known 
in HBngland.” The Englishman replied, 
“Oh, we know both of them. Yale and 
Harvard !”—/ndependent. 


The following specimen of humor is 
taken from a Scandinavian paper: ‘Lars 
Stranna and Blias Vasbotn were caught 
on a fiord by a storm. It grew dark and 
the boat was dangerously tossed about 
by the elements. Finally Lars said, 
‘Kneel on the tiller’ and say the “Our 
Father” for both of us, Elias.” Elias com- 
plied, but had not got more than halfway 
through when Lars cried out, ‘Stop! 
Stop! That’s enough! I can see land!” 
—NSailors’ Magazine. 


The demand of- the 
for a ten-dollar-a-day wage suggests the 
probable fulfilment of Mr. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner’s prophecy, spoken thirty-five 
years ago. He was then paying his 
masons four dollars a day, and was struck 
by the serenity, the wholesome restful- 
ness, with which they consumed the hours 
in slumber. “I have reason to believe,” he 
observed thoughtfully, “that when the 
wages of mechanics are raised to eight 
and ten dollars a day, the workmen will 
not come at all; they will merely send 
their cards.”’—Life. 


Brooklyn plumbers 


Preaching in one of the state capitals, 
an Australian bishop noticed in his con- 
gregation a strange face. The following 
Sunday the same individual appeared, and 
later in the week the bishop met him in 
the street. The bishop stopped him, con- 
gratulated him upon his attendance at the 
cathedral, and added, “You don’t live here, 
do you?” “No,” said the stranger; “I live 
way back,’ mentioning the name of the 
place. “Have you many episcopalians 
there?” inquired the bishop. ‘No, sir,” 
was the reply. ‘What we are mostly wor- 
ried with is rabbits.”—Christian Life. 
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NITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 


SOCIETY NEEDS FOR ITS WORK:— ~ 


(x) Annual collections from churches and regular gifts from 
individuals for current pensions for aged ministers, and 

(2) Special gifts and generous bequests for its Permanent 
Fund held for it by the American Unitarian Association 
as trustee. Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas. -» 54 Kenneth 
St., West Roxbury, Mass, 


UNITY 


JENKIN Lioyp Jonss, Editor 1880-1918 
A WEEKLY MAGAZINE 
For Freedom, Fellowship and Character in 


RELIGION, 
INTERNATIONALISM ,» AND 


DEMOCRACY watt 17s rorms 


Joun Haynes HOLMES and FRANCIS NEILSON 
Editors 


SugscripTIon $2.00 SAmpPLeE Copies 
PRICE AYEAR FREE 


UNITY PUBLISHING COMPANY 
700 Oakwood Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Church Announcements 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Morning service at 11, Sunday, December 21, Christ- 
mas service. Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Christmas ser- 
vices at 7.30. Rev. Miles Hanson will preach. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Elm 
Avenue, Lexington. Rev. John M. Wilson, minister. 
Morning service at 10.50. Sunday-school at 10 a.m. 


FIRST CONGREGATIONAL SOCIETY, Eliot 
and Centre Streets, Jamaica Plain. Rev. James A. 
Fairley, minister. Morning service at 10.30. Sunday- 
school at 12. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH, Rev. Paul Re- 
vere Frothingham, D.D. Morning service atll. Ves- 
per service (all seats free) at 4. The church is open 
daily from 9 to 4 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill. Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister. Service at 114.m. Church school at 
9.45. Kindergarten at 11. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), Beacon Street at Audubon Circle. Morning 
service on Sunday, December 21, at 11 a.m. Rev. 
Eugene R. Shippen will preach. Sunday-school at 
9.45 A.M. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. The minister, Rev. Abraham 
M. Rihbany, will preach, Subject, ‘‘The First Christ- 


mas.’ Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples School 
at 9.45 a.M. Kindergarten and Primary classes at 
11 a.m. Carol service at noon, 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 
Streets. Ministers: Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Sydney B. Snow. Sunday service at 10.30 
A.M. Sunday, December 21, celebration two hun- 
dredth anniversary of pulpit. Rev. F, G. Peabody, 
D.D., and Rey. Henry Wilder Foote will preach. 
Church open daily 9 to 12. “ 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. 
Park, D.D., minister. Sunday-school, 9.15 a.m. Morn- 
ing service, 10.30. Communion service, first Sunday 
of each month. Children’s class, 3.30 p.m. Vespers, 
Thursday, 4.30 p.m. The church is open daily from 9 
to 5. All welcome. 


FIRST UNITARIAN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCH of Cincinnati, Reading Road and Linton 
Street. Church office, 502 First National Bank Build- 
ing. Rev. John Malick, minister. Rev. George A. 
Thayer, D.D., pastor emeritus. Church school and 
kindergarten at 9.45 a.m, Service of worship and 
sermon at 11 a.m. The minister will preach. 


CHANNING CHURCH (Dorchester Avenue and 
East Cottage Street), Rev. S. C. Beane, minister, 
Christmas Candle Service, with vested choir, and sing- 
ing of old Christmas hymns and carols, at Bye o'clock 
next Sunday afternoon. This service is of Moravian 
origin and yeariy attracts visitors from all parts of 
Boston, Take South Boston tunnel to Andrew Square, 
then any Dorchester Avenue car. Only fifteen minutes 
from Park Street. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THE REGISTER - 
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Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


SCHOOL MEE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, agricultural, and domestic art subjects. All that is 
promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. Low charges 
Scholarship. 

PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 


For Girls Springfield, Mass. 


CLUB RATES 


A request for club rates for snbily 1 
scriptions to THe ReaisTer will oS 


bring an immediate reply. 


Address 
CIRCULATION DEPT. . 
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6 Beacon Street, week 
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